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Next to Nature-it’s 


Ansco Natural Color! 


Ansco gives you color transparencies of unbelievable beauty . . . soft flesh tones, 


natural foliage, pastel-blue skies! 
When you load your camera with Ansco Natura/ Color, vour 


choice will be an excellent one. Because Ansco Color gives 
you all the subtle, delicate shades of Mother Nature not 

colors garish, vivid, over-bright. Get Ansco Natura/ Color 
Film at dealers everywhere. Sizes: 120, 620 and 35mm rolls; 
35mm bulk loads; sheets; 16mm movie rolls. 
ANSCO, BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK. A DIVISION OF GENERAI 


ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION, “FROM RESEARCH TO REALITY,” 
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No picture can be better than the lenses with which it is taken. The 
David White anastigmat lenses used on REALIST cameras are the finest, 
manufactured by the most modern equipment to meet the demanding 
stereoscopic requirements of today. You can depend on the David 
White anastigmat to produce exceptionally sharp pictures with amazing 


ease. 


There are good reasons why REALIST owners 


take more and better pictures 


Why 35 mni? 

ReAuist lenses are 35 mm focal length. This 
short focal length lens covers perfectly the 
approximately 1” square picture area of the 
Reauist. This gives Reatisr pictures the 
wide field needed in Stereo. The angle on 
the diagonal is 49 degrees. The 35 mm focal 
length results in pictures of much greater 
depth of field than is found in most minia- 
ture cameras. A lens opening of f.8 at 15 ft. 
provides a sharp focus from 7 ft. 4 inches 
to infinity. That means more “good pictures” 
for you. 


What Does “Anastigmat” Mean? 
Anastigmat means “a lens corrected for 
astigmatism; one which brings horizontal 
and vertical lines to a focus on the same 
plane.” David White anastigmat lenses are 
highly corrected for astigmatism, chromatic 
aberations, flatness of field, ete. 


Why Are REALIST Lenses Coated? 
The Cooke-type David White anastigmat is 
coated to reduce reflection —or “flare” 
between air-glass surfaces, of which there 
are 6 in each lens. Coated lenses provide 
considerably more light transparency. Un- 
coated lenses soften and reduce the bril- 
liance of color transparencies. 


Is Internal Focusing Important? 


Internal focusing — that is, focusing by 
moving the film aperture plate instead of the 


lenses — allows David White anastigmat 
lenses to be perfectly aligned and locked in 
place on the solid lens board. There is no 
wear on the lens mount —lenses cannot work 
loose or get out of alignment. This is an 
exclusive stereo feature of the Reatist. 


Why “Matched” Lenses? 

Stereo lenses must be paired according to 
precise requirements, mounted equally and 
carefully adjusted so the images fall on the 
film exactly level and aligned in every way. 
When two lenses are placed on a camera, 
problems are not merely doubled, but in- 
creased about eight times. David White an- 
astigmat lenses are microscopically matched 
for flange focus and equivalent focal length 
under rigid control conditions, 


Are European Lenses Better? 

In the course of recent years, America has 
become the world leader in the manufac- 
turing of precision instruments including 
fine optics and cameras. Milwaukee is a 
center of such precision work —and the 
David White Company, manufacturer of the 
Reaist, has an international reputation as 
one of the leaders in the field of precision 
instruments for over 50 years, 


Are Square Frames Better For Stereo? 


The Reatist established a standard stereo 
frame of 22 mm x 23 mm because it is the 


classic shape for stereo, as well as for a 
number of highly technical reasons. Addi- 
tionally, it provides for greater economy of 
operation — giving REALIST owners 16 stereo 
pairs per 20 exposure roll, 29 pairs per 36 
exposure roll. 


What Exclusive Advantages are Offered 
by the REALIST Stereo System? 


Only the Reais offers you the world’s most 
complete stereo-photographic system —cam- 
era, mounting, viewing, projection — all 
closely integrated to simplify stereo and to 
give the stereo fan the maximum enjoyment 
of stereo photography. Compare the Reauist 
Camera with any other and see why only 
the Reatisr can give you this completely 
matched, engineered equipment of the finest 
quality, broadest range, and greatest econ- 
omy of operation. See your nearest dealer for 
complete information or write to us direct. 
David White Co., 303 West Court Street, 
Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin. 


sneeo Realist 


The Camera That Sees The Same As You 


Stereo Reavist Cameras, Projectors, Viewers and Ac- 


cessories are products of the David White Co., Milwaukee 
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ROLLE] OWNERS — Duto-Rollei 
lens attachment converts your 
ultra-sharp Rollei lens into a frue 
soft-focus lens. It gives true pro- 
fessional results. Order through 
your dealer. 


Like many other photographers you've probably 
long nursed the thought that eventually this camera would 


be yours. You are conscious of its outstanding popularity 


among professionals, news magazine and top-flight 
amateur photographers. You know how its exclusive 
automatic film transport and shutter cocking make possible 
those accurate, fast-action shots; how all controls, operated 
from the natural viewing position, enable you to 
concentrate on exact composition; how its precise 
construction and fine lens equipment can provide such 
excellent picture results. 

Ownership of this finest of cameras would provide a 

real boost to your photographic pride and pleasure. 

You owe it to yourself. See your dealer now. 

Remember, the active photo season is just ahead. 


Burleigh Brooks Company 


10 West 46th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Western States, Alaska and Hawaii: PONDER & BEST, ING. 1230 So. Grand Ave., Los Angeles 15, Cal. 
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MARSHALL MASTER SET 


make a good 


picture perfect! 


The most popular color process of all! 


MARSHALL’S 
PHOTO-OIL COLORS 


John G Morsholl Mtg. Co. inc. Dept! A7,167 North 9th St., Brooklyn!) N.Y 
Canadian Dist. ConadoPhoto Products, Lid, 137 Wellington St. W., Toronto } 





Brilliant color transparencies or 
movies, and good black-and- 
white shots of happy summer 
days, will keep you in a vacation 
mood all winter. So be sure your 
pictures are correctly exposed... 
your colors true. Don’t come 
back with a lot of pictures you'll 
be reluctant to show. Your photo 
dealer has the answer in a Weston 
Exposure Meter. Get one today 
and insure perfect pictures this 
vacation, and all seasons ahead. 


WESTON 


PJ EXPOSURE 
METERS 


POSITIVE a 


Requests Club Salons 
Dear Sir: 

The Connersville Camera Club has a 
salon of 25 to 30 prints which we wish 
to exchange with salons of clubs of 
comparable size. Active membership 
numbers 20. We are interested mainly 
in clubs in different geographic locali- 
ties. 

We wish criticisms from other clubs 
and to learn what other clubs are using 
for salon prints. We plan to use these 
salons for free public exhibits to create 
new interest in our club. 

I would appreciate any information 
... the names of persons or clubs with 
whom I might correspond . . . to ar- 
range for these exchanges. 

Yours truly, 
L. Robert Young 
329 W. 27th St. 


Connersville, Ind. 


“Thank You!"“—Hong Kong 
Dear Sir: 

Thank you ever so much for The 
American Annual. It is now one of the 
most prized books in our library. We 
feel proud that Hong Kong is also rep- 
resented in its pages. 

Thank you again. 

Yours very truly, 

P. A. Dragon 

Hon. Salon Secretary, 
Photographic Society 
of Hong Kong 

217A Prince’s Bldg. 


Hong Kong 


Congratulations 
Dear Mr. Wright: 

First I want to congratulate you and 
the publishers for having the courage 
to devote your magazine to thinking 
photographers. . . . It will serve as a 
rallying point for those interested in 
some of the vaster aspects of the field 

. a far more vital service than that 
of popular types. 

. .. | especially enjoyed the Janu- 
ary Mid-Century Issue which, from 
what I hear, made a lot of people sit 
up and hope that at last someone was 
going to light the way. 

. . . Photography is in a stage of 
stagnation. That it is breaking out is 


The Meters Most Photographers Use| evident in the farsightedness of edi- 


| 
| 


tors of the picture magazines and such 
publications as Harpers Bazaar. 1 do 
not feel that, ipso facto, the pictorial- 
ists should all be cast to the lions or 
that the salons are 100 percent wrong. 
Many of today’s pictorialists are doing 
some magnificent work. Just where we 
are going to separate pictorialists from 
realists is something I cannot say. 

In perusing some articles on modern 
photography, I feel they become so 
erudite and obtuse as to make little or 
. . | consider Mr. Valen- 
tine’s article to be that type. When I 
finished, | didn’t know whether he was 
“for or agin” because his line of rea- 


no sense. . 


soning was not clear. 

I did like the iilustrations with Val- 
entine’s article and “Pop Sez” this 
month. Since I know Allen Downs 
fairly well, it was interesting to see one 
of his pictures. 

Sincerely, 

J. Stanley Nixon, Psa 

Nixon Camera and 
Photo Supply Co. 

3044 Delaware Ave. 

Kenmore 17, N.Y. 


Bouquets from India 
Dear Sir: 

I have been a regular reader of your 
magazine, and I always look forward 
to the coming issue with ears up. | 
read my copy from cover to cover with 
the result that photographically I am 
much wiser. 

. Lately I have taken special fancy 
to “Pop,” and I read him as soon as | 
receive my copy. As I read it, I feel 
as if he were sitting by my side and 
talking to me in his affectionate and 
inimitable style—a real good Pop, isn’t 
he? My hat’s off to him. Here’s wish- 
ing him many, many such appearances 
in AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Yours faithfully, 

P. N. Mehra, aRPs 

26 Elgin Road 
Allahabad (U. P.), India 


Wishes to Exchange Ideas 
Dear Sir: 

As a reader and admirer of your 
magazine, | wonder if... any of your 
readers . . . would like to exchange 
letters, prints and photo magazines 





or books and suggestions with me? 

I will reply to anyone, male or fe- 
male, who cares to write. 

I am around 30, a keen amateur 
photographer, interested mainly in por- 
traiture and table-top work, although 
not adverse to landscape work. I live 
in almost the center of England, in one 
of the loveliest counties. 

Yours faithfully, 
Victor White 
Hathern House 
Brimington Common 
Chesterfield 
Derbyshire, England 


Bermudan Fan 
Dear Sir: 

I assure you, I take great pride in 
sending this cheque for a three year 
subscription to your truly wonderful 
magazine, AMERICAN PuotocrapnHy. | 
have read and reviewed most of the 
magazines on the market, and AMERI- 
CAN PHOTOGRAPHY is my choice. 

I’m sure as long as AMERICAN Puo- 
TOGRAPHY is written and printed along 
the same lines, you and the persons 
responsible for its publication will 


have the magazine remain supreme 
among the others, at least this is my 
own opinion, and | think you will 
share it with me. 
David J. Burgess 
Devonshire, Bermuda 


Too Many Nudes! 


Dear Editor: 

How many photographers are able 
or can possibly photograph the nude? 
A mild estimate is one in one million; 
therefore, you are catering to the mi- 
nority, not the majority. Cut short your 
nude photographs. Nude models can- 
not and never will fit into real pho- 
tography. They belong in a book en- 
titled Nude Photography, of which 
probably not more than 50 would be 
sold a month. 

Four pages of a female showing her 
breasts. Is that photography? Come 
now boys, let us get closer to real facts. 

Sincerely, 
Bruce Mattern 
45 Franklin St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
P.S. More photographic facts and less 
nude foolishness. 
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THE 


ZEISS 
new UIKON 
TENAX 


pores 


Take pictures with almost machine-gun speed! One 

quick plunge of the trigger mechanism on this great 

new Zeiss-Ikon camera winds the shutter and advances 

the film simultaneously. It loads with standard 35 mm. 

film cartridges, gives you 50 pictures 1 inch square on 

a 36 exposure roll. You can expose an entire roll in 

rapid-fire sequence without once lowering the camera eye 

from your eye! The unusual depth of focus makes this With “T" coated 


a great all-around camera, too — and a superb candid! 
Flash-synchronized Compur Rapid shutter has speeds 


F/3.5 Carl Zeiss 
Novar lens 


from 1 second to 1/500th. Marvelously compact, a fine $66.00 


example of Zeiss-Ikon craftsmanship — and amazingly 
low in price. See it now — at your dealer. 


With “T”’ coated 
F/3.5 Carl Zeiss 


For further information, and name of nearest Tessar 


dealer, write Dept. 1-4 $89.50 
ERCONA CAMERA CORPORATION prices fair traded 


and include 


527 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. federal tax. 








CAREERS UNLIMITED 


N.Y.1. trains you for 
Success in PHOTOGRAPHY 


PORTRAIT PHOTOGRAPHY 
PORTRAITURE is one of the most lucra- 
tive fields of photography —it offers you a 
dignified position or a chance to be your 
own boss. 

For over 41 years N.Y.I. has been recog- 
nized as the training center for a profit- 
able career in one of the most exciting 
fields in the world — PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Instead of dreary formal classes, we em- 
phasize INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION. 
YOU WORK WITH . . . TOP-FLIGHT IN- 
structors. YOU work with the finest 
professional equipment. YOU progress 
speedily through our famous LEARN-BY- 
DOING method. YOU’RE behind cam- 
eras from the first day of your N.Y.L 
training! 

HOME STUDY COURSE—Become a 
skilled photographer by training at home 
in your spare time! The LEARN-BY- 
DOING methods employed at our Resi- 
dent School have been thoroughly adapt- 
ed to our Complete Home Study Course. 
You receive INDIVIDUALIZED SUPERVI- 
SION, interesting PRACTICAL ASSIGN- 
MENTS, and HELPFUL ADVICE. Each lesson 
is clearly printed, profusely illustrated, 
and well bound—to form a LIFETIME 
REFERENCE LIBRARY. 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE 


of Photigryoty 
10 WEST 33 STREET, NEW YORK 1 


LEADERSHIP SINCE 1910 








Send for FREE big book! 


New York Institute of Photography 
Dept. "78", 10 West 33 Street 

New York 1,N. Y. 

Please send me complete information re- 
arding (© Resident Training © Home 

Study Course 
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HE RESULTS from testing of the Harri- 

son color attachment for the GE model 

DW exposure meter are very satis- 
factory. To attach the color meter, the hood 
is removed from the GE meter and the at- 
tachment is clipped on. The meter is pointed 
in the direction of the source of light. Roll- 
ing a finger along a wheel at the bottom, 
the user sets the meter needle at 10 or 20. 
Either number may be used as a known 
starting point. 

The wheel operates a lengthwise shutter 
which regulates the amount of light. As 
soon as the meter is pre-set, the wheel is 
released and a second filter is allowed to 
drop inte position. The meter needle now 
moves to a different reading, because the 
two positions of the plunger bring two dif- 
ferent filters before the cell of the meter. 
One is graduated blue, the other graduated 
red. The difference between the red and 
blue readings is the index of the color of 
the light. 

A table that is part of the attachment 
gives color temperature for any reading of 
the meter. It also indicates the correct filter 
to be used with tungsten, photoflood or day- 
light color film. 

Results have been more uniform and there- 
fore more satisfactory than with the visual 
color meter. In fact, this attachment should 
be adequate for all amateur work. For ex- 
ample, I tested a photoflood lamp. Instead 
of the normal 3400K, it read 3100K. A 
new 3200 lamp was read to be just over 
3100. (To have this lamp within 100 de- 
grees Kelvin of the rated 3200, when no 
voltage control was used, is very good.) In 
checking, the 3400 photoflood was found to 
be used for more than half its rated life 
period. Flood lamps start losing blue almost 
as soon as they are first used. 

Then some 4500 fluorescents were tested. 
They read from 4300 to 4800, remarkably 
close for an article with flexible color output. 

Daylight readings were close to rinse 
except direct sunlight, which was slightly 
under average. But this is a local condition 
of Florida, reflected in red tones in daylight 
films which require a slightly lighter filter 
than in the northern part of the country. I 
use one step lighter than normal to correct 
type A, 

The Harrison color meter attachment is 
capable of giving great improvement in color 
quality, especially in shadow and hazy to 
dull light. It is easy to an exposure 
meter. If you use a GE meter, you already 
have half the color meter. 

A Swiss color meter has just been an- 
nounced. So far I have not had a chance to 
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use 


test it. This meter is pointed at a source of 
light. Then a dise is turned until the meter 
needle indicates zero. The disc reading is 
then the color of light. 

The disc also carries line drawings of the 
sun and a light bulb. If the disc’s secondary 
index crosses the sun, the light is suitable 
for daylight film. If the index crosses the 
light bulb, the light is suitable for type A 
film. Advance notices of this color meter are 
most interesting although it costs more than 
an exposure meter. 

I believe color correction will receive 
more attention from amateurs. In _ shade, 
haze or burning sun, with old or new floods, 
in a light or dark room, under any conditions 
which make color work possible, they will 
be able to obtain results which they have 
known before only in exceptional shots. 


Conquering Pink Eye 

Another of the new accessories is designed 
to conquer photographic pink eye. The 
modern close-coupling flashguns cause the 
eyes of some of the subjects to appear bright 
red. This is caused by a reflection from the 
eye. The closer the flash to the lens, the 
more frequently pink eye appears. Moving 
the flash only a few inches away greatly re- 
duces the number of pink eyes. They may 
be almost completely prevented by use of 
an extension flash, but it’s too much trouble 
for many amateurs. 

A practical compromise is Kalart’s Com- 
pact De Luxe flashgun. The conventional 
tubular body contains two intermediate bat- 
teries. Along the bottom is a shoe which 
fits conveniently into the flash stirrup of the 
Realist. At the top is a concentrating re- 
flector with snap-out socket and built-in test 
lamp. Because the bulb is raised only five 
inches, the number of the pink eyes is 
greatly reduced. 


What's New in Stereo? 

Stereo is now firmly established and no 
one regards it as an experiment or abortive 
attempt to reincarnate a past dream. In the 
words of one large dealer, “Stereo is the 
hottest thing in photography.” And there 
are symptoms which show this is very true. 

Did you ever stop to think that when 
manufacturers start to bring out accessories 
and gadgets, the field involved is firmly en- 
trenched and has an impressively large num- 
ber of followers? 


Never a Lost Film! 
Why are films lost? Mainly because the 
return card isn’t filled out. Many films go 
to every laboratory without any identifica- 


tion. But it’s not all the sender’s fault. From 
the time the film is mailed until it is re- 
turned, about 50 people handle it. Almost 
anything can happen. The return name may 
be obliterated. Mistakes are made in the 
lab because no organization can be perfect. 

Most unidentified films are processed and 
held for identification. If one of these was 
yours, could you give a clear description so 
a stranger could pick it out from many 
others? 

Here is another angle of the situation. If 
you take a cruise, you fill your kit with film 
and ship each roll to the lab as you can. 
Each roll has your name and address on the 
return card. When you get home, you have 
a couple dozen rolls. But, you’ve forgotten 
what half of them are, probably can’t even 
arrange them in chronological order and end 
up with one out of five unidentified. 

Fortunately you can provide film with 
positive identification. A folding device half 
as large as a match box is a tiny copying 
easel similar to the larger movie titlers. 
When you load the film, slip the easel over 
the lens and insert a card bearing your name 
and address. Then expose this. When the 
film back, your name and address 
will be in the blank space usually found be- 
tween the first pair of pictures. If the film 
is lost, it is identified without any confusion. 

I use two identifiers. The name goes on 
the first, and the last pair exposed gets a 
number, date, place and other brief data. 
This index makes it 
every roll. 


comes 


possible to identify 


A New Plastic Slide 

Amateurs have complained vigorously 
about the tedious routine of binding slides 
ever since the first lantern slide was pro- 
duced. Since then, the rigid cardboard with 
slip-in pockets and the metal-clad instant 
binders have been most popular. 

A new black plastic slide has been in- 
vented. Molded depressions are spaced and 
sized so the glass and films can just be 
dropped into position. The result, a preci- 
sion stereo mounting. 

A glass slip is first laid on the slide, then 
two films with their ends resting in _pre- 
formed depressions and a second glass slip. 
Finally, a die-cut sealing label, backed with 
permanent adhesive, is pressed over the face 
of the slide. This face is minutely depressed 
so no raw edges remain. The paper, pressed 
firmly down, seals the slide and binds the 
assembly together. 

The finished slide is no thicker than the 
usual glass bound slide. For those who pre- 
fer glass protection for their films, this 
seems to be the best solution yet offered. The 
same type of mounts, 2x2 inches, are avail- 
able for single color films of standard size. 


Prismatic Close-Up Lenses 

Most amateurs are now familiar with the 
prismatic close-up lenses for stereo. These 
are very satisfactory except at a distance 
of less than one foot, when the parallax 
becomes somewhat violent and some people 
object. This is a matter of individual taste. 
Used at 14 inches or more, these lenses 
are satisfactory to most. 

The lenses are mounted in metal rings 
and fit the standard series V filter holders, 
standard for the Realist sun shades. So 
that the lenses may be easily positioned 
upon the camera, marks on the rim show 














the prism axes. As with all supplementary 
lenses and particularly close-up lenses, in 
which the depth is limited, as small a 
stop as possible should be used. In other 
words, because the normal field depth is 
slight in all close-up work regardless of 
the lens, a small stop is advisable. How- 
ever, we have used prismatic close-up lenses 
satisfactorily for stereo. 


Wide Angle Lenses 

And, of course, the subject of supple- 
mentary lenses brings up the subject of 
wide angle lenses. Most amateurs are fa- 
miliar with the constant need for a wide 
angle lens for stereo as for planar. The 
increase in field width through the use of 
slip-on cells is usually minute. So, the 
satisfactory wide angle lens of quality more 
often consists of an auxiliary lens system 
than a simple cell. 

I just tried out a pair of such auxiliary 
wide angle lenses and found them satis- 
factory. To get any greater advantage would 
require actual wide angle lenses in the 
camera, a costly operation. With auxiliary 
lenses, the field is increased in width be- 
tween 15 and 20 percent. Incidentally, 
these lenses have such short focusing range 
that they may be used at a fixed setting 
for most outdoor distances. 

Like all supplementaries, they perform 


For years, professional 

photographers and advanced 

amateurs all over the world have 

sung the praises of this great reflex 
camera. Now, the Primar-Reflex 

is more versatile than ever, with a 

new eye-level sports finder built into 

the hood and a critical focus magnifier 
that covers the entire ground glass 
image. The Primar-Reflex II takes 12 
21% x 214 exposures on 120 film, with 
special provision for using cut film 
holders. The 1 second to 1/1000th focal 
plane shutter is fully synchronized for flash 
and strobe, has a delayed action self timer. 
A full line of interchangeable lenses is 
available, in addition to extension tubes and 
microscope adapters. Beautifully 
proportioned, finished in top grain leather 
and satin chrome, the Primar Reflex IT 

is truly a camera to cope with any 


photographic problem. 
See it at your dealer today! 


better if a moderate stop, £/5.6 or smaller, with 10cm coated F/2.8 $975 
4 Meyer Trioplan lens. 
is used. But such lenses provide a valuable 
increase in the scope of the day’s work. 
A new light will give top color quality 
that is brilliant and steady in the viewer. 
It will also save the trouble and expense 
of replacing batteries every few weeks, for 
the electric cord has a tiny transformer 
built into the end of the plug. Attached 
to a battery, the cord then passes through 
a hole in the viewer casing. Thus there is 
a steady ac light, fully bright and of cor- 
rect color value for most of the life of 


the bulb. 


with 10.5em “‘T”’ coated § 
F/3.5 Carl Zeiss Tessar 295 


Write for further information and 
name of nearest dealer to Dept. P.4 
. a — 


prices include federal 
tax and are fair traded. 





35mm Stereo 


.- . TWO NEW PHOTO BOOKS 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MAKE-UP, by Jack Emerald, AIBP, ARPS $4.75 


In his foreword to this new imported British volume, Hollywood's 
Max Factor, Jr., says, “Mr. Emerald has skilfully concentrated a 
wealth of information which can serve to further the cause of photo- 
graphic distinction for both professional and amateur photographers. 
The volume must appeal, too, to those who esteem superb portrait 
photography as an art form.” 


There was a time when the photographic 
world rose as one man and stated without 
reserve that no serious pictures could be 
made on 35mm film, that 35mm cameras 
were nonsensical toys and that anyone who 
approved of them displayed his ignorance 
of photographic fundamentals. This con- 
tinued unabated for three years. Even then, The book’s 136 picture-packed cloth-bound pages deal with basic 
ground was given grudgingly. Incredible, make-up technique, corrective technique, character make-up, make-up 
isn’t it? in color photography, clinical make-up. Page size: 6x9 inches. 


But what of today? FILM AND ITS TECHNIQUES, by Raymond Spottiswoode $7.50 





Of course, the old timers in stereo are 
numerically weak, but their cry is just the 
same: 35mm stereo is a passing fad unfit 
for serious stereo. But it’s peculiar that most 
of these people insist on the 3x6-inch print, 
usually gold toned and mounted on card- 
board for the old time parlor viewer. And 
they cite plenty of technical reasons to show 
that this is the only respectable stereo 
medium. 

I’m willing to argue because I’m one of 
the old timers myself and have worked in 
stereo almost as long as most of them. (Not 
quite, for a few antedate me by 10 or 12 
years.) I have used most types of standard 
stereo equipment in that time: the stereo 
view camera, stereo Graflex, stereo Graphic, 
Kodak stereo Hawkeye, Verascopes, Bloc- 
Notes, Ernemann, Voightlander and reflect- 
ing models of the Rollei family and the 





In a manner completely acceptable to the professional film maker, 
yet thoroughly understandable and of great value to the amateur 
cinematographer, Mr. Spottiswoode presents the essential, unwrit- 
ten lore of documentary film making. 

A big 6x9-inch book of 534 pages, this brand new volume includes, 
among others, the following chapter heads: How a film starts; The 
camera; The cutting room; The library: indexing time and space; 
synthesizing space and time; The irreplaceable negative; The labora- 
tory: studio Grand Central; Production Techniques: color and 16mm; 
Sound: getting it onto film; Sound: getting it onto the screen; Some 
studio techniques; Film and _ television; Stereographic art; Music 
without instruments. 

Author has directed and produced documentary films in England 
and Canada, as well as the United States 


‘ Send check or money order to: 
Am evicadn 


PHOTOGRAPH Y Book Dept. 


421 Fifth Ave. So. 


Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
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Voightlander stereoflecktoscope. I have used 
paper prints and transparencies on glass 
and film with innumerable, complicated 
toning and tinting processes. The best work 
of the world’s best stereographers and many 
reputedly natural color prints have come 
my way. 

But | never really saw a stereogram until 
I saw 35mm natural color stereos! 

There is just as much difference between 
the modern 35mm stereo, which newcomers 
take so casually, and the old paper prints 
as there is between paper prints and planar 
photography. 


Moreover, I know of just one man whose 
stereos in 6x13-inch color are made up to 
the modern standard, a standard which 
demands color. I must fairly admit that 
his flower studies are the finest I’ve ever 
seen anywhere. He is now starting with 
35mm. I fully expect his 35mm_ pictures 
to be just as outstanding. This is a case 
of an exceptional man rather than a demon- 
stration of the supremacy of a size. 

It is all right to cling to old traditions 
and proved processes, but there is another 
side to the picture. Age alone is no cri- 
terion. It helps wine and cheese, but look 





PHOTO- 


a 
— REMEMBER: — 
For making first-class pictures 
“GOERZ AMERICAN” lenses have 
given profitable satisfaction 
over half a century 


LENSES 


—An American Product Since 1899 — 


GOERZ DAGOR 
DOUBLE ANASTIGMAT f:6.8 


The standard by which a vast number of satis- 
fied lens users prefer to judge lens performance, 
the DAGOR combines in one lens 

A perfectly corrected Rapid Anastigmat. 

A wide-angle lens at smaller stops. 

A long-focus lens when single element is 


used. 
It truthfully records pictures with fascinating 
accuracy and brilliance, in clear and undistorted 
detail to the very corners of the film — for in- 
teriors, exteriors, commercial and amateur work, 
scenic views, groups, banquets, color film, copy- 
ing, mierens. 
f:6.8 12 focal lengths 1%” to 12” 
a A 3 focal lengths 14 ” to 19” 
GOERZ SUPER-DAGOR f:8 
A Wide-Angle convertible 
paratively high f value for easy focusing and 
producing a crisp rectilinear image of 100 de- 
grees maximum field at the smallest iris dia- 
phragm aperture. 
3 FOCAL LENGTHS: 35%” — 4%” — 6%” 
LIGHT FILTERS and SUNSHADES, 
imported — now available — 


PANORTHO FILTERS 
in slip-over mounts in a variety of sizes for 
miniature camera lenses. Yellow and _ green, 
each in 2 densities, also dark red, orange and 


light blue. J 
PANORTHO SUNSHADES 


lens hoods used when taking pictures against 
the light — pushed onto your lens in a jiffy 
the handiest thing ever — collapsible — sizes to 
fit standard lens diameters, with accurate ad- 
justable push-on rings. 


Lens having a com- 


GOERZ ARTAR APOCHROMAT 
£:9 to £:16 


The ideal apochromatic process lens, for color 
separation with perfect register in the final 
process; also for black and white commercial 
work. 

15 FOCAL 
Sizes 4” 
from 


LENGTHS: 4 to 70 INCHES 
and 6” for color separation blow-ups 
35mm and larger color film. 


GOERZ PRISMS 
(for process lenses) 


Of the Highest Accuracy — For reversed nega- 
tives to save stripping the film, and reduction 
work, 


GOERZ APOGOR f:2.3 


the movie lens with microscopic defini- 
tion successful cameramen have been 
waiting for— 


A new six element high quality lens for the 
16 and 35mm film camera. Corrected for all 
aberration at full opening, giving highest defi- 
nition in black-&-white and color. Made by 
skilled technicians with many years of optical 
training. 

Fitted to precision focusing mount which moves 
the lens smoothly without rotating elements or 
shifting image. 

This lens comes in C mount for 16mm cameras. 
Fitting to other cameras upon special order. 
Sizes available now: 35 and 50mm uncoated 
and 75mm coated. 


what it does to butter! Neither miniature 
size nor natural color process is very new. 
Even applied to stereo, both are past the 
infant stage. 

Here is something else. I’m not sure how 
many stereo cameras were used by amateurs 
in this country 10 years ago. I’d say not 
more than 200 or 250. Most supplies were 
imported. Equipment was limited and car- 
ried by only the largest dealers. 

How many cameras are in use today? 
I'd say that the information available in- 
dicates more than 30,000. That’s 100 to- 
day for each one 10 years ago. 

Why? 

Finally stereo has reached the develop- 
ment which satisfies the general public, the 
court of appeal whose decision is final. 
Stereo is at last good and acceptable. Could 
anyone ask for a stronger approval of the 
35mm color stereogram? 

It’s the old miniature camera story again. 
I have no objection to anyone lugging 
around a great 5x7-inch stereo Graflex, 
but I do object strenuously to hearing that 
35mm stereo is inherently inferior to the 
larger sizes. And I will continue to hold 
this opinion until someone shows me larger 
stereos that are equal or superior to selected 
examples of 35mm color stereo. 





HYDRAM wiILL 
SPEED UP YOUR 
CAMERA 1000 


“Photographer's Miracle Dru =; Will Make an 
£3.5 Lens Seem Like an f1.2. 

(U.S. CAMERA, March 1951) 

SHOOT BY AVAILABLE LIGHT AT WES- 

TON 1000. Eliminate flash and flood. A few 

drops of HYDRAM hypersensitizer added to 


rome n lar developer enables you to ag rt! 
0 TIMES RATED D FILM SPEEDS, 1/10 


ae ‘exposure aoe negatives of poe en- 
sity contrast. No added treatments or 
changes in developing, procedure required. 
Used and acclaimed by press and profes- 
sional photographers. —- at Ne? regu- 
lar dealer—or poerous su with full in- 
structions SE wae ,4 ONLY $1.00. 
GET HYDRAM TODA 


CHICAGO PHOTO PRODUCTS 
3700-DU Merchandise Mart, Chicago, 54, Ill. 














FULL COLOR 2x2 


KODACHROME SLIDES 


Yours on Approval! 


* we * 
Scenic Views - Flowers- National Parks 
Now, through the WEST-VIEW COLOR SLIDE 
CLUB, YOU can select the Kodachrome slides you 
would like to own after viewing or projecting them 
in your own home. Membership in the Club is FREE 
and involves no obligation other than remitting for 
those slides you wish to keep, and returning the others. 
No minimum purchase required 
West-View slides are reproduced from gorgeous, full- 
color photographs taken by such famous color pho- 
tographers as Josef Muench, Hubert Lowman and 
Fred Bond 
Write today for your first approval set of slides, 
No obligation. 


West-View 


1518 Montana Avenve Dept. C Senta Monica, Calif. 











To help you in the selection of the € proper lens our long experience is at your service | 


past shipments. Write for prices, giving your dealer’s name. 


The c. P: GOERZ AMERICAN | 


OPTICAL COMPANY 
OFFICE AND FACTORY 


| 
| 


___ 317 EAST 34 ST., NEW YORK 16,N. Y. — 


nm MOVIE FILM 55 


FREE PROCES —24-HOUR aie ao 
reotity guaranteed film at these 
Jinest automat ic lab. machine processing. 


WESTON TO—SAHCHROMATIC 
Piease ate powege Lots of 6 Lots of 12 
8-8 sh 3 $1.25 $1. as 
16 en 33 Ft Mag. . 2.25 
16mm, 100 F 75 30 
vrite As, FREE Caiaion Sd film and supplies 
RADIANT CINE LABS., 720-D, Chicago 90, III. 
























































This month we print the second of 
Minor White’s series of articles on con- 
cepts in photography. A number of 
readers recently polled have named the 
first one, “Your Concepts Are Show- 
ing,” as their favorite article in the 
May issue. White is head of the pho- 
tography department of the California 
School of Fine Arts and very active in 
all photographic affairs on the West 
Coast. 

On page 446 we present a writer 
familiar to all of our readers who see 
the British photographic publications. 
He is Stuart Black, FrPs, who does the 
column signed “The Yarner” for the 
British Journal and the monthly fea- 
ture, “Conversations at the Club,” for 
the Amateur Photographer. In addi- 
tion to a successful professional career 
(he is also a Fellow of the Institute of 
British Photographers), he maintains 
his interest in photography as a hobby. 

Lou Jacob’s name is one which will 
be familiar to even more of our read- 
ers. His articles and columns are often 


seen in the photographic press. His ap- 
pearance on pages 
in the role of a photographer rather 
than as a writer. 

John Reiner, author of “Nudes With- 
out Faces” on page 414, is known to 
many of the younger generation of 
photographers through his teaching at 
the School of Modern Photography in 
New York and to a wider audience 
through articles elsewhere in the pho- 
tographic press. John has a new book 
in preparation on fashion photogra- 
phy based on his teaching and his 
practical experience. 

A few weeks ago a group of beauti- 
ful prints came in the mail, the work 
of G. Paul Bishop, who before the war 
had been one of the leading glamor 
photographers. These prints are entire- 
ly different from his previous work. 
They are small and with superlative 
print quality. As you will see on page 
399, they are also uncompromisingly 
honest. Nicholas P. Lafkas has brought 
us the story of Bishop and his methods. 


103-5, however, is 


NEXT MONTH 


In “Food Photography” Becker 
Cathell discusses in the August 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY some of the 
techniques and tricks involved in tak- 
ing mouth-watering pictures of straw- 
berry chiffon pie, devils food cake and 
gingerbread with whipped cream. 
When having its picture taken, food 
can be as temperamental as any prima 
donna—and it needs make-up and 
stand-ins. 

* * * 

Joseph S. Friedman makes a wel- 
come return to the pages of AMERICAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY in the August issue. In 
the first of a series on “The Latent 
Image,” Friedman will take you back 
into history to tell you about efforts to 
create images by the agency of light, 
and the development of theories of 
the latent image. 

* o * 

Particularly appropriate at this time 

of the year is the article, “How to Get 


Black-and-Whites 
Color Negatives,” scheduled for the 
August AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Written by J. H. Stellwagen, this arti- 
cle tells you how to use Varigam paper 


Good from Your 


in turning your prized transparencies 
into equally-prized black-and-whites to 
hang on your wall—or to enter into 
salon competitions. 

* 7 * 

Whether or not you use a box cam- 
era, you will be interested in how some 
photographers today are making out- 
standing photographs through this me- 
dium. The August AMERICAN PHortoc- 
RAPHY brings you two articles written 
by two box camera artists of widely 
different approaches. 

* * * 

Also: “Covering the Zoo,” “Making 
Abstract Photographs from the Nude,” 
Pop Jordan, Herbert MacKay, Hen- 


ninger on Speedlight, Salon Section, | 


Sam Grierson and Camera Club News. 


THE EASY WAY TO 


Belfer 
Pictures 


VA tase 








ek 


The superb PRI 
EXPOSURE METER 


ZG... accurate exposure 
determination under all con- 
ditions—get the General 
Electric PR-1, the meter with 
a MEMORY. Complete for 
incident or reflected light, 
movies, stills, color, black 
and white. And so easy to 
use... the only meter with: 


e extra handy pointer lock 
@ trident analyzer 

® avtomatic range shift 

@ synchronized dial 


See the PR-1 meter at your 
dealer's today. Also de- 
pendable, accurate DW-68 
meter ... . $24.50* 


*Fair traded. Fed. tax incl. 
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FOR BETTER 
DARKROOM PICTURES— 


Get the T-48 Automatic Interval 
Timer. Automatically controls 
printer and enlarger. Two-minute 
range. Makes for uniform prints, 

easier dodging $16.9 

Fair traded 
General Electric Company 
Schenectady, N.Y. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





MERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY is not, in the ordinary sense, 
A: news magazine. The necessities of publishing re- 
quire that the material on its pages be written and 
edited many weeks before it actually reaches the news- 
stands, and its contents are chosen because they will re- 
main “news” long after this and the other photography 
magazines repoxt them. 

However, occasionally, as this month, it becomes nec- 
essary to alter the make-up at the last moment and to 
take out a story to make room for another of more 
pressing importance. We have made room in this issue 
for the lead story on the increasing difficulties of the 
news photographer because this is an issue which affects 
all of us. It affects us as customers of the newspapers 
and weeklies, it affects those of us who earn our living 
in photography, it affects even those of us who go on 
occasional jaunts for pictures outside the home. 

Even the amateur is being interfered with seriously 
these days in many sections of the country. Many places, 
such as the industrial regions in the east, frown on even 
the most casual snapshooting, and amateurs have been 
arrested and detained for carrying cameras innocently 
into “forbidden areas.” 

It is even rougher for the working press. These men 
have a difficult job at best, and most of them live up to 
their responsibilities admirably. Go back in the files and 
see how far we have come in 20 years. Pictorial coverage 
is better conceived and better executed than it ever was 
before, and the men who do this work bear no re- 
semblance to the alcoholic roughnecks of caricatures like 
The Front Page. 

Nevertheless, there is a mounting list of violence, 
abetted in many instances by the authorities, offered 
press photographers as they try to carry out their job. 
The battle has been fought and won for the reporter- 
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with-words who tries to cover events for his publication, 
a battle beginning earlier than our Bill of Rights. The 
battle has now to be fought and won for the reporter- 
with-film to cover these same events adequately and hon- 
estly for the same publications. 

We need state laws and we need a national law to 
define their rights and to see that these rights are en- 
forced by properly constituted authority. 

New York and New Jersey have led the way in pass- 
ing bills to this end. Every photographer should urge 
his own state congressmen to follow suit and should 
write his national legislators to urge that such a bill 
should be introduced as soon as possible into Congress. 

The National Press Photographers Association has so 
far led this campaign almost alone. It is time for the 
rest of those who carry a camera, whether for a living or 
for pastime, to get behind them and help in a necessary 
cause. The NPPA is doing a good job. There is no 
reason why they should do it alone. 

In passing, it should be noted that the NPPA is doing 
a good job in many ways—raising standards, serving as 
an information center, striving for the benefit of the 
working photographer in every possible legitimate man- 
ner. It should be widely supported, particularly in mat- 
ters like this one which affect us all, and every camera- 
man working for the press should carry a membership 
card. 

This can become a direct threat to every one of us. 
Every reader should take the time to write his state and 
national congressmen to urge the immediate introduction 
of such a bill. Every camera club should discuss this 
and write as a group. 

Turn to the opposite page now and read about a few 
of the instances which have happened. 

But don’t shrug it off. Let’s have a flood of letters. 




















A SMASHED CAMERA and a lacerated 
face were suffered by Phil Harrington 
of the Minneapolis Tribune when he 
was attacked by a young parolee and 
his father. (Photo from the files of the 
National Press Photographers Associa- 
tion, taken by Russell Bull of the Min- 
neapolis Star.) 


OPEN 
SEASON 
ON 


PRESS 





PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Carrying out Their Photo 
Assignments, Press Photogra- 
phers are Being Assaulted and 
Manhandled; AMERICAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY Presents a 
Shocking Account of Indignities 
Suffered by News Cameramen 


By 
SAMUEL GRIERSON 


and 
W. M. AMUNDSON 





fLnensthie held him while one member 





T’s TIME TO call an end to the “open season” on press photographers! 
They’re tired of being bullied, shoved around and beaten up while trying to 
carry out their photographic assignments. 

The press cameramen don’t believe that a black eye, a gashed head or a 
smashed camera should be part of their reward for attempting—often under 
extremely hazardcus conditions—to give the American people an honest and 
accurate coverage of local, national and world events. 

Instances of press photographers being physically beaten and humiliated 
often by the men we expect to defend our freedoms and democratic privileges 
are increasing alarmingly. 

The photographers are demanding that they be given adequate protection 
under the law. 

The problem was impressed upon the American public recently when Gen- 
eral of the Army Douglas MacArthur landed in Honolulu on his triumphal re- 
turn home from Tokyo. Press photographers representing dozens of newspa- 
pers, press services and magazines were on hand to record the historic occa 
sion. The American people eagerly awaited details. Circumstances surround- 
ing MacArthur’s abrupt dismissal were having a tremendously significant im- 
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pact upon the entire conduct of our 
foreign relations in a war-jittery world. 

In addition of course, there was 
electrifying drama surrounding Mac- 
Arthur, the man and the soldier—the 
“hero of Bataan” returning to the 
United States after 14 years to tilt 
lances with the President of the United 
States. 

The press photographers—cameras 
poised—were prepared to throw into 
motion the process which in a few 
hours would send a dramatic picture 
story rolling off hundreds of presses 
across the nation. 

It was a tense, exciting moment. On- 
lookers surged across the field. The 
photographers tried to get in position 
to shoot their pictures from behind a 
rope barrier held by a circle of Air 
Force police. 

Then the trouble started for the 
hard-working cameramen. 

Carl Mydans of Life magazine, who 
had known MacArthur personally for 
many years, was standing behind the 
line which photographers were asked 
not to cross. An Air Force policeman 
suddenly grabbed his arm, twisted it 
behind his back and pushed him. An- 
gered at this unprovoked attack, My- 
dans protested. An Air Force captain 
told him to “shut up and get out of 
here.” 

Other photographers were getting 
similar bully-boy treatment from men 
wearing the uniform of the world’s 
greatest democracy. A newsreel cam- 
eraman, Brownie Ku, had his lip cut 
when a military policeman banged a 
heavy camera into his face. 

K. Shimoyaki of the Honolulu Ad- 
vertiser was knocked sprawling to the 
ground by a policeman. Other photog- 
raphers were shoved, pushed and cuffed 
around. 

What was their offense? They were 
working at their jobs of covering for 
the American public a story that would 
have been a difficult and exacting as- 
signment under the most ideal condi- 
tions. 

Apologies, of course, were forthcom- 
ing from assorted admirals and gen- 
erals. But the Honolulu incident was 
only one of the most recent and most 
publicized of a long series of incidents 
in which press photographers, trying 
only to give the American people the 
news coverage they demand, have been 
physically mistreated. 

Violations of the cameramen’s dig- 
nities and rights as hard-working news- 
men and as individuals have been com- 
mitted by policemen, public officials, 
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PHYSICAL INJURIES and damage to equipment were sustained by the four photog- 
raphers. above from the Baltimore News Post when they were attacked by the 
Baltimore police while covering a story at central police headquarters. Left to right, 
Fred Kraft, who suffered a blow in the mouth and a broken flashgun; James Kel- 
martin, who was knocked from a ramp and had a broken reflector, holder and 
bulbs; Ivan Young, who was given two cracked ribs and a punch in the mouth and 
had his camera damaged; Jack Shipley, who was shoved around by policemen and 
had his camera and reflector broken. (Photo by Peter J. Rowe of the Baltimore 
News Post.) 


screen celebrities, muscle - conscious 
athletes, social leaders and officious 
citizens. 

Press photographers are now de- 
manding both state and federal legisla- 
tion to protect them while carrying out 
their assignments. 

AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, concerned 
over unjustified and senseless attacks 
on press photographers—who for many 
years have done a magnificent job of 
photo journalism—sent a representa- 
tive to the New York offices of the Na- 
tional Press Photographers Association 
to go through the files of that organiza- 
tion and to bring to light some of the 
less publicized assaults upon news cam- 
eramen. 

The picture is appalling. 

Let’s take a look at a few of these 
sickening incidents in which press pho- 
tographers have been mistreated and 
humiliated: 


PHOTOGRAPHER IKE VERN and 
Writer Booton Herndon of Redbook 
magazine were assigned to provide a 
sympathetic coverage of the disloca- 
tion of the people of Ellentown, S.C., 
who were being moved from their home 
to make way for a new H-bomb site. 
The newsmen explained their inten- 
tions to the mayor and other civic 


leaders and emphasized the fact that 
their story would be sympathetic and 
factual. On a Sunday morning, they 
were stationed outside of the church to 
photograph members of the congrega- 
tion who had agreed to pose after the 
service. Two or three men came ou 
of the church and were asked if th 
service was over. They answered by 
attacking Photographer Vern, and they 
were joined in their senseless assault 
by about 20 additional townspeople. 
Vern received a black eye, multiple 
bruises around the head and shoulders 
and an injured ear. Herndon, wha 
went to Vern’s aid, also received a 
beating for his trouble. 
» ee SN 7 

ARE POLICE more interested in 
protecting the “privacy” of lawbreak- 
ers than in the rights of the people to 
be given story and picture details on 
law violations? 

The town: Fort Worth, Texas, dur- 
ing an anti-gambling drive. Photogra- 
pher John Stegall of the Fort Worth 
Press was assigned to cover the re- 
moval by law enforcement officers of a 
number of slot machines from. the 
swanky Fort Worth Colonial Club. 
Several members of the raided coun- 
try club grabbed Stegall after he had 
made shots of the seizure. The men 
















































forcibly held him while one member 
wrenched two plates from his camera. 
Stegall protested the attack to the po- 
lice, but an officer refused to intervene 
in the scuffle and would do nothing 
about getting Stegall’s holders back. In 
a hearing before the Fort Worth city 
manager, the officer denied that he had 
seen the film holders taken from Ste- 
gall. 
hs Mag AE | 

LEO (THE LIP) DUROCHER, now 
manager of the New York Giants, 
threw a punch at a California news 
photographer seeking to take his pic- 
ture a few years back. However, 
sports writer Dan Parker of the New 
York Mirror polished off the incident 
this way: “ ... The cameraman helps 
the Durochers earn their salaries. Per- 
haps a good dose of the silent treat- 
ment that photographers occasionally 
give characters who are suffering from 
enlargement of the cranium is just the 
thing Durocher needs. I don’t think 
anyone will suffer through not seeing 
his mug in print. I know that I’d 
rather look at Gargantua, Barnum’s go- 
rilla or Coockoo the Bird Girl at Coney 
Island.” 

> ae ge 

ARE ATTACKS upon news photog- 
raphers a part of the great American 
sports event? 

Danny Jacino, Pittsburgh Associated 
Press cameraman, was assigned to 
cover a game between the Pittsburgh 
Pirates and the Brooklyn Dodgers. Ap- 
parently, the raucous “bums” were in 
a bullying mood. Suddenly a group of 
them set upon Jacino and beat him up. 
This is by no means the only incident 
of abuse to photographers while cov- 
ering ball games in major league 
parks. The National Press Photogra- 
phers Association lodged strong pro- 
tests with National bigwigs in the Ja- 
cino incident. 

Tk, eae 

KU KLUX KLAN hoodlums, how- 
ever, found more than their match a 
few months ago in Paul Nielson, staff 
photographer for the Miami Daily 
News. Nielson, along with other news- 
papermen, attempted to observe a meet- 
ing of the Klan in Hialeah, Fla. As 
newsmen approached the meeting, 
armed Klansmen intercepted them and 
started to rush them off the premises. 
Two of the pistol-packing Klan mem- 
bers wound up in a nearby canal as a 
result of Nielson’s well-aimed punches. 
A third hooded warrior rushed off for 
reinforcements, and the newsmen left. 
The Hialeah police declined to make 








National Press Photographers Association 
Leaders Had This to Say 
To AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY: 


PRESS PHOTOGRAPHERS HAVE BEEN VICTIMS OF MANY ASSAULTS, 
AND THE NUMBER OF REPORTED ATTACKS IS INCREASING. THE MEM- 
BERS OF THE NATIONAL PRESS PHOTOGRAPHERS ASSOCIATION, DE- 
TERMINED TO HALT VICIOUS AND UNPROVOKED ONSLAUGHTS, ARE 
PARTICIPATING ACTIVELY IN PROMOTING LEGISLATION THAT WILL PUT 
TEETH IN LAWS DESIGNED TO GIVE WORKING NEWSPAPER MEN THE 
FULLEST PROTECTION. 


AGGRESSORS INCLUDE NOT ONLY HOODLUMS BUT ALSO PEACE OF- 
FICERS, AND LATEST ATTACKS INVOLVE THE ARMED FORCE POLICE. AL- 
THOUGH AN APOLOGY USUALLY FOLLOWS, WE ARE NOT CONCERNED 
WITH APOLOGIES. WE ARE CONCERNED WITH THE PREVENTION OF 
ASSAULTS AND THE PUNISHMENT OF THE GUILTY AS A MEANS OF PRE- 
VENTING FUTURE INCIDENTS. 


— KEN McLAUGHLIN, PRESIDENT 
NATIONAL PRESS PHOTOGRAPHERS ASSOCIATION 


NO FAIR-MINDED PERSON CONDONES UNPROVOKED ATTACKS ON 
ANYONE. ATTACKS ON NEWS GATHERERS, REPORTERS OR PHOTOG- 
RAPHERS SEEM EVEN MORE REPREHENSIBLE SINCE THEY AFFECT NOT 
ONLY THE INDIVIDUAL ATTACKED BUT ALSO THE PUBLIC AT LARGE. 


| AM ALARMED AT THE GROWING INCIDENCE OF UNPROVOKED 
BRUTAL ASSAULTS UPON NEWS GATHERERS IN PURSUIT OF THEIR 
LEGITIMATE DUTIES. | DO NOT KNOW WHAT IS CAUSING THIS IN- 
CREASE, BUT | DO KNOW THAT THE ATTACKS TEND TO CURTAIL PROPER 
COVERAGE OF NEWS EVENTS IN WHICH THE PUBLIC HAS A LEGITIMATE 
INTEREST. | BELIEVE THESE ATTACKS ARE A GROWING MENACE TO THIS 
COUNTRY’S CHERISHED PRINCIPLE OF FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. 


IF THESE ATTACKS ARE ALLOWED TO GO UNPUNISHED, EVENTUALLY 
IT WILL REACH THE POINT WHERE ANYBODY CAN INTERFERE WITH THE 
COVERAGE OF NEWS EVENTS. WHILE WE NEWSMEN DO NOT CON- 
SIDER OURSELVES “SPECIAL” CITIZENS, WE DO THINK THAT THE NATURE 
AND HAZARDS OF OUR CALLING REQUIRE PROTECTIVE LAWS SUCH AS 
ARE ON THE STATUTE BOOKS OF NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY AND 
ARE PENDING IN OTHER STATES. 

WE BELIEVE THAT THE FREE PRESS OF THIS COUNTRY WILL BE BUL- 
WARKED BY SUCH LAWS. ALREADY PUBLIC AND PRESS SUPPORT IS 
RAPIDLY BUILDING UP FOR THEIR PASSAGE. 

— JOSEPH COSTA, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, 
NATIONAL PRESS PHOTOGRAPHERS ASSOCIATION 








any arrests when they arrived tardily 
on the scene. 
ER, A, 

ARE PHOTOGRAPHERS to be mis- 
treated by private Gestapos? 

Press photographers in Detroit were 
attempting to cover a fire at the Dodge 
plant of the Chrysler Corp. The Dodge 
strong-arm “protective force’ moved 
in. Several of the photographers were 
forcibly thrown off the company prop- 


erty. Others were held in “protective 
custody.” Both photographers and 
reporters were slugged, shoved and 
hauled through the mud. The usual 
apologies, of course, were tendered. 
Oe 

HOW ABOUT “FREEDOM” as 
preached by the nightshirt warriors? 

Pat Ford, photographer for the Or- 
lando, Fla., News-Journal had a close 
call—and his camera smashed—when 
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he was covering a Klu Klux Klan rally. 
While a Klan orator was loudly prating 
of “freedom,” Ford got a picture of 
the speaker’s car and of his body- 
guard. The orator was speaking from 
the shrouded interior of an automobile. 
Ford moved his camera to take a pic- 
ture of the small then 
a Kluxer grabbed his camera and 
smashed it to the ground. No arrests 
were made. 


crowd, and 


x *&* * 

HOW FAR CAN brass hats go? 

At the Oakland, Calif., army base 
military police barred newsmen from 
covering the wedding of an army cap- 
tain to a Japanese girl. The wedding 
had aroused considerable public inter- 
est because of the importance of the 
girl’s family in Japan. One photogra- 
pher (unnamed in the NPPA files), 
who was seeking to carry out orders 
from his editors, was jailed for an 
hour and generally “mistreated” be- 
fore he was finally released. He had 
an unpleasant, humiliating experience, 
and neither he nor his fellow photogra- 
phers obtained any pictures because of 
the high-handed army tactics. 

K PRON 

MURRAY BECKER, Associated 
Press chief photographer, was on his 
way home from a victory dinner for 
the New York Yankees in the Hotel 


Biltmore. His wife was accompanying 
him. A police car swung alongside of 
him when Becker honked his horn at 


stalled automobiles and ordered him to 
pull over to the curb. When he said 
he was a press photographer, Becker 
was forcibly pulled out of the car by 
the throat. At the precinct station he 
was dragged on the ground and beaten 
around the head and face. His wife 
had been left in the car in a_near- 
hysterical condition. 


The incidents go on and on: 
250 longshoremen—armed with sledge- 
hammers, axes, knives and rocks—at- 
tacked and beat four photographers 
in Dales, Ore. . .. A Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer photographer was roughed up 
by members of the Hollywood Ameri- 
can Legion Post No. 43 when the mem- 
bers decided that no pictures would be 
taken of the removal of the body of a 
boxer who had died in the ring during 
a legion-sponsored bout. ... A New 
York Journal American photographer 
was slugged at a New York film pre- 
view. . . . Two executives of an In- 
diana corporation ganged up to beat a 
photographer from the Indianapolis 
Times. . . . A movie star and her hus- 
band “kicked, choked and punched” 
photographer Donald Sandusky of the 
Los Angeles Examiner. 

What’s to be done about these gra- 
tuitous attacks upon press cameramen? 

That is a question that is getting the 
attention of newspaper organizations, 
editors and, particularly, of the Na- 


PART OF A DAY'S work for Robert Stinnett, left, photographer for the Oakland, 


Calif., Tribune, was a smashed camera. 


He was attacked by Carl Nilson, center, 


while covering a fire at a warehouse used by Nilson’s firm. (Photo by Sam Houston 
of the Associated Press, from files of the National Press Photographers Association.) 
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tional Press Photographers Associa- 
tion. 

Most jobs carry certain hazards. 
Certainly a press photographer risks 
his life and limb at fires and floods, on 
battlefronts and on countless other 
assignments. 

Press photographers, in their zeal to 
provide American newspaper and mag- 
azine readers with outstanding photog- 
raphs, have been severely injured and 
killed. 

But the photographers are under- 
standably tired of continually having 
to run the risk of brutal assaults re- 
sulting in physical injuries to them and 
in damage to expensive equipment. 

The National Press Photographers 
Association has been engaged in a five- 
year fight for a federal law to protect 
newsmen on legitimate assignments. 

Through the efforts of this diligent 
organization, several states have initi- 
ated action to provide protection for 
photographers and _ reporters. 
New York and New Jersey already 
have laws to accomplish that purpose 
on the books. These laws specifically 
provide that anyone who attacks a 
news photographer or reporter while 
the newsman is engaged in his occupa- 
tion or calling in any public place or 
gathering shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor and subject to heavy fine or 
imprisonment. 

At the instigation of the NPPA, 
legislation has been introduced in sev- 
eral other states, including Pennsyl- 
vania and Massachusetts. 

But the NPPA does not believe that 
state laws alone will provide the final 
solution. The objective is a federal 
statute, which photographers maintain 
will go a long way toward deterring 
potential attackers from assaulting 
news photographers and_ reporters 
whenever the mood strikes them. 

The NPPA points out that photo 
journalism and news gathering is in- 
terstate in character and that a federal 
law could be passed and enforced. 

Photographers also maintain that a 
national law would be a long step for- 
ward in implementing the American 
principle of freedom of the press. Pho- 
tographers and reporters could then 
cover stories assigned to them without 
fear of bodily injury and, in many 
cases, of actually being driven off their 
jobs by force. 

Redbook magazine has thrown its in- 
fluence behind federal legislation. Fol- 
lowing the shocking incident in Ellen- 
town, S.C., where a Redbook photog- 

(Continued on page 437) 
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Glamor, Flattery Have No 


Place in Bishop’s Portraits; 


He Sticks to the Truth 


Nicholas P. Lalas 


Jutvoduces... 





OT LONG AGO an attractive young 
N woman called at the G. Paul 
Bishop studio in Berkeley, Cal., 
to make an appointment fora portrait 
sitting. 
“Are you familiar with my style of 
portraiture?” Bishop asked. 
She wasn’t. 





“Do you want a glamor study?” 


She did. 

Bishop smiled and jotted something 
on a paper pad. 

“I’ve written another photographer’s 
name and address,” Bishop said. “He'll 
be able to give you the kind of por- 
trait you want.” 


The young woman left not realizing 
that Bishop specializes in a style of 
portraiture that few other commercial 
photographers would dare attempt. 

That style is simply to show people 
as they really are. It offers no flattery 
and glamor—being the acme of flat- 
tery—is out. 
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When a subject sits before Bishop’s 
camera he understands that he is going 
to get nothing more than what he 
came in with—his face as it appears 
without the benefits of soft lighting, 
retouching or other alteration. 

According to Bishop: “God gave 
you a particular face. My job is to 
record it, not to undo or cover up what 
nature has done.” 


Realism Takes Courage 

Few people have the courage to see 
themselves in this realistic light. 

Curiously enough, Bishop was once 
one of the country’s top-ranking glam- 
or photographers. He adopted his 
present approach in the last war when 
he found a new set of values and be- 
came determined to pursue sincerity 
and honesty. He found he could 
achieve these pursuits in his work by 
showing people as they really are and 
became a follower of the purist school 
sometimes called the “f/64 Group.” 

Like other purists, among them 
Edward Weston, Ansel Adams, Alfred 
Stieglitz and Paul Strand, Bishop 
stresses naturalness, frankness and 
truth. Unlike other purists he is the 
first to apply the rigid rules of his 
school to commercial portraiture—a 
field which, for financial reasons, has 
traditionally sought to flatter its 
subjects. 

While Bishop’s portraits are straight- 
forward accounts of his subjects, his 
portraits are not mere snapshots or 
passport-type photographs. Each con- 
tains the elements of composition and 
photographic craftsmanship which lift 
it above the ordinary. What makes 
them inimitable is Bishop’s intuitive 
ability to get through the subject’s 
psychological shield to portray the 
real person. 

Bishop’s aim in each portrait is to 
show the nobility, potential or existing, 
which he believes lies in every man. 


Bishop Seeks Sharp Focus 


Bishop uses a 5x7 German view 
camera with a 12-inch focal length 
lens. He stops down to £/32 to get 
everything in razor-sharp focus from 
the point of the subject’s nose to the 
background—including any freckles, 
wrinkles, blemishes, moles or other 
skin defects that might be in the area. 

His exposure is usually 1/10 second, 
using a fast panchromatic film and one 
no. 11 flashbulb, high and to one side 
of the subject, with a silver reflector 
opposite to bounce back fill-in light. 
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The combination here of masculinity and gentleness is what Bishop strove 
for in this informal portrait. Reproduced same size as original print. 


“You should never be conscious of 
the lighting when you look at a por- 
trait,” Bishop says. 

But more important to Bishop than 
lighting and exposure is putting the 
subject at ease. Let’s follow through a 
sitting to note his techniques: 

A physician calls at Bishop’s home 
and is admitted into the comfortable 
livingroom studio. He would not sus- 
pect it to be a studio because Bishop 
purposely keeps his photographic 
equipment covered so his subjects will 
feel at home. Bishop and his subject 
talk and Bishop shows him examples 


of his work. The doctor looks at his 
watch and suggests they get on with 
the sitting. Bishop asks him to return 
in three days so that he may have 
sufficient time to plan the picture. 


“Don’t Dress Up” — Bishop 


As the doctor is leaving he asks, 
“How shall I dress for the picture?” 

“Don’t dress for the picture,” 
Bishop warns. “Wear whatever you 
feel most comfortable in.” 

The doctor returns three days later 
(usually dressed for the picture) and 
again they talk and Bishop encourages 
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him to smoke for relaxation. While 
the conversation is going on Bishop 
uncovers his photographic equipment, 
arranges it and composes his picture 
on the ground glass. He is ready to 
shoot but doesn’t. 


Relaxation Is Important 

By now the doctor has become self- 
conscious. Bishop invites him te in- 
spect a new portrait at the opposite 
end of the room, while he quietly 
changes the position of the chair. 
When the subject sits down again he 
unconsciously turns his face in the 
direction which Bishop has chosen for 
the portrait. 

Bishop refocuses on the chair, ar- 
ranges his light, sets the exposure and 
inserts the film. Now he asks the doc- 
tor to sit down. What follows happens 
quickly and before the subject again 
has time to become self-conscious, the 
shooting is over. This sitting is typical 
in that the subject was a man. In the 
past four years Bishop has photo- 
graphed approximately 15 women—a 
sharp contrast with pre-war days when 


Three sittings were required te achieve the 

candid yet classic dignity of this portrait. 

The cameo adds a subordinate center of 
interest. 


his clientele was almost exclusively 
female. 

When Bishop opened his plush stu- 
dio in Oakland he had just finished a 
training course in glamor photography 
at a Hollywood movie studio. He had 
hardly unwrapped his bear rug and 
set up his spotlights when customers 
began calling. In a few years Bishop’s 
wallet grew thick and his bear rug 
wore thin. So did his patience. Glamor 
photography offered him no means of 
self-expression and he felt a general 
unrest. 

This unrest was still with him when 
he entered the U.S. Navy in early 
1942 and was made a senior photo 


Photos on pages 400-402 by G. 
Paul Bishop. Portraits of Andrew 
C. Lawson and Huburtus J. van 
Mook reproduced through the cour- 
tesy of California Monthly. Por- 
trait of G. Paul Bishop by Lee 
Blodget. 


officer. 

“I felt,” Bishop says, “that I had 
some sort of mission in life and a po- 
tential expression was always trying 
to creep out but was never quite mak- 
ing it.” 


One of the few portraits Bishop is now making of younger women, most of whom 


prefer “glamor.” 


Reproduced same size as original. 
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The strength of character and leadership of Huburtus J. van Mook, former 





acting governor of the Netherlands East Indies, is shown in this study by 
Bishop, reproduced full size. 


Much of this unrest disappeared 
after he participated in the second 
battle of the Philippines. From this 
experience he emerged with a new set 
of values. His portraits from that point 
on, reflected the dignity and nobility 
which he now found in his fellow man. 

Returning to civilian life Bishop 
abandoned the glamor studio and 
opened his present studio in Berkeley. 
When customers learned of his straight- 
forward approach they hurried else- 
where for a more complimentary por- 
trait. Former Oakland customers who 
thought Bishop had moved his glamor 
studio to Berkeley called and were po- 
litely turned down. Despite his need 
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for business, Bishop determined not to 
resort to his previous style. 


No More Glamor Shots 


Only once did he break this rule 
when two intimate friends insisted 
that he do a glamor study of their 
daughter who was applying for a job 
as a night club singer. Even after two 
separate sittings he found it impossi- 
ble to take anotker glamor portrait. 
And he has never again attempted it. 

His determination was so. strong 
that when business was slow he hired 
out as a carpenter to support his fam- 
ily and studio. Gradually, however, 


A portrait of Dr. Andrew C. Lawson, 
emeritus professor, shows Bishop's 
fine feeling for characterization as 
well as for composition. 


people started to notice the natural 
charm of his portraits and his business 
increased. Bishop also received en- 
couraging praise from leading artists 
and from other photographers, among 
them Edward Weston. Such important 
figures as Adm. Chester Nimitz; Rob- 
ert G. Sproul, president of the Univer- 
sity of California; and Hubertus J. 
van Mook, former acting governor- 
general of the Netherlands East Indies, 
sat before his camera. 

Today Bishop enjoys a solid repu- 
tation in the portraiture field. He has 
recently illustrated 10 covers for the 
California Monthly, alumni magazine 
of the University of California, has a 
limited but sufficient clientele and is 
regularly asked by camera clubs to ex- 
plain his new technique. 

That technique, Bishop feels, is still 
in the process of development. 

“I look at yesterday’s work and see 
what’s wrong with it,” he says. “I'd 
hate to feel that I’d ever arrived. Art 

be it literature, painting, or photog- 
raphy—must be a continual growing 
process. Thus, I hope that the last por- 
trait I take before I die is my best.” 
























lou jacobs ir 


ON THIS AND the next two pages we present three different shots by the versatile young 

west coast photographer, Lou Jacobs, showing the wide range of his work from the pic- 

torial on this page, through the modern composition and the ‘experimental’ negative. 

The fine arrangement and depth of the shot on this page indicate his mastery of “con- 
ventional” pictorial work. 



































THESE TWO PICTURES SHOW the wide range of Jacobs’ work. The solidity, combined 

with the lifting curves, of the oil refinery detail above contrasts strangely with the dream- 

world of the dancer on the opposite page. The latter is a Super-XX negative shot with a 

Graphic View at 1/100 at f/16. The negative was reticulated during development and 

the bas-relief effect was achieved by gently tapping the negative in its hanger, causing the 
emulsion to partially slip at an angle. 




















































































































Sandstone Form 

















N THE PREVIOUS article a method of discovering evidence of concepts in 
prints was outlined. With five features for comparison—surface of print, 
handwork, composition, reality and creative continuity—and two atti- 
tudes toward these features. two generalized concepts were described. Thus 























the camera-as-brush concept is in evidence when, in a print, some or all of the 








following are seen: handwork employed, surface of print made visible, com- 











yosition according to academic painting rules, reality used as raw materials 
| g k g } 








for alteration and creative activit¥ terminated by printing. 








The camera-as-extension-of-vision concept is in evidence when some or all 
of the following are visible: handwork eliminated, surface of print treated 














as clear glass, composition determined by nature of subject, reality used for 








its own sake and creative activity terminated by exposure. It was further 
implied that those following the first concept were turned toward established 








work for guidance; and those following the second were led to turn a sympa- 








thetic eye on the entire visual wor!d—-including established work. 
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How to Find Your Owu 


“| have been thinking,” the young 
man said after we had greeted. “And 
it has occurred to me that these two 
concepts come from and represent two 
kinds of temperament in people. Also it 
has occurred to me that | can not select 
one concept rather than the other by 
any decision on my part; but that my 
own temperament will make the choice 
for me.” 

“Clear thinking, young man.” 

“It also occurred to me that since all 
my prints indicate that | am using the 
camera as much like painting as possi- 
ble, why not just start painting di- 
rectly?” 

“And how did you answer that ques- 
tion?” 

“| argued that since at the time | 
took the picture | had no concept at 
all, | was hardly responsible for the di- 
rection of my work. Or if | did seem to 
have one it came from following blind- 
ly the kind of work | saw around me. 
So | have bought no paints. But | have 
been wondering if | could discover my 
own direction sooner if | asked you this 
question: What are the traits in a per- 
son that lead him to select one concept 
rather than the other?” 


We can find three traits that will 
serve our purpose. 

The people that keep the camera-as- 
brush concept alive seem to have a 
strong desire to put things together, a 
strong desire to change things, and a 
powerful urge to physically handle ma- 
terials and tools. They seem to have 
the kind of mind that upon seeing a 
pile of boards imagines boxes, shelves, 
sheds, or whatever it could be made 
into; and their hands itch to get saws 
and hammers busy on it. 

I should warn you that in selecting 
this group of traits I am trying to find 
a few that seem to lead a photogra- 
pher towards one concept or the other, 
not why he chooses to be an artist or 
why he chooses a visual medium to 
literature or music. 

So taking the trait “urge to assemble 
things,” we can start. What does this 
trait mean and how does it lead a man 
to handle his medium? 

The active urge to assemble or build 
we can arbitrarily confine to working 

















peheproach to Photography 


with new materials, as a house is built 
of new lumber. The urge is chiefly 
satisfied during the activity of pro- 
duction and disappears when the chick- 
en coop, mobile or sonata is done. 
When a man is a hand artist, if he 
chooses, he can let the nature of his 
materials his final result. 
Color used for its own sake, for in- 
stance. Or, if he chooses, he can make 
his materials conform to some idea of 
an image he has in mind, for instance 
a lake or a nose or a peacock. In this 
later case his raw material is one step 
removed from the original which is a 


influence 


mental image. And he assembles men- 
tal images which can come from any- 
thing he remembers. Some contempo- 
rary painters consider another kind of 
mental image as raw material: those 
images they can imagine without bene- 
fit of memory. These things we know 
are essential to the working methods 
of the painter. 

Now when a man with a camera has 
the same urge to build, he seems to be 
limited to assembling various objects 
in front of the camera. He has to con- 
struct still lifes, set-ups, arrangements 
of anything he can move. And we have 
to recognize that considerable pho- 
tography is done just this way, in the 
advertising field, for But 
what is essentially a recording by the 


instance. 


camera of hand arrangements is not 
the direction in which freedom in cam- 
era work lies. 

Fortunately the photographer with 
the urge to assemble is not wholly 
limited to this kind of assembly. He 
can place his pictures in sequences. 
Photographers with a literary turn of 
mind or background sometimes think 
of pictures as “units” (unit since a 
picture is already one degree of inter- 
pretation removed from the raw ma- 
terial). Then the units are arranged in- 
to larger sequences or groups in which 
flow or movement from one picture 
to the the 
heavily. 


next influences meaning 

The montage is a way of assembling 
units on an area instead of in a line 
as in the sequence. Creative editorial- 
might be 
called, is probably the most honest 


izing, as such assembly 
way the photographer can give vent 
to his urge to assemble and still use 
the camera in a strictly photographic 
manner. 


The second urge, that of changing 
things, we shall arbitrarily limit to al- 
teration of existing structure. Remod- 
eling an old house will illustrate. Or 
the metamorphosis from the original 
scene to a painting of it. To the hand 
artist the visible is always fluid and 


to whim, 
phot gra- 


can be reshaped according 
purpose or conflict. To the 
pher such change is limited. If one 
tone is darker it will remain darker in 
any print made. Only now and then 
through filtering, relations of tones 
can be reversed. This is not the direc- 
tion of the camera’s freedom. 

Happily again all is not inalterable 
for the photographer. For those who 
treat the medium as an extension-of- 
vision, alteration of things can take 
place without disturbing the visual re- 
lations by working with the connota- 
tions of things. Through juxtaposition 
of one object with another the conno- 
tations of each can be made to change. 

This may need a little explanation. 
For example, a broken doll is removed 
from a dump to a simple corner in 
A fresh oak leaf 


with its jagged edges is introduced. 


front of a camera. 


The objects are not visually changed 
by photographing them together but 
their implications are. In fact the con- 
flict in the realm of connotations be- 
comes the impact of the photograph. 
The mild pathos of a discarded play- 
doll—suddenly _ be- 
comes the intense pathos of human 
The vitality of the leaf is 
suddenly thought of as jerked from the 


thing—worn-out 


uselessness. 


living tree and violence swirls out of 
the print like a desert sandstorm. 
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The third desire we named was 
that of tactile creativeness, the need of 
employing the hand for its creative- 
ness. Probably in clay sculpture we 
find the urge most directly expressed. 
Here the act of molding is certainly 
tactile. We can prove it for ourselves 
by feeling various works of sculpture 
with our whole hands, not the finger 
tips. The visual volume when felt be- 
comes both full of holdable space and 
charged with liftable weight and re- 
sistance. The surface adds its obliga- 
to of felt subtleties. 

When a man with a powerful tactile 
need has chosen the camera to express 
himself we can begin to wonder if he 
has made the right choice. For there 
is nothing about the images in a photo- 
graph that can be touched. The sur- 
face is nearly always unrelated to the 
surfaces of any object photographed. 
(We might be right in thinking the 
whole school of photographers who use 
hand work in their processes are sim- 
ply expressing this drive of the tactile 
hand as best they can in a medium not 
fitted for it.) 

The camera as a free medium of ex- 
pression most emphatically is not in 
this direction. 


} 
a 


The young man broke in, “You 
seem to imply that the traits that lead a 
man towards the camera-as-brush con 
cept really make a man unfitted to use 
the camera expressively.” 

“If carried too far, yes. Many persons 
have gotten mixed up with the camera 
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because it looks like an art-machine to 
fulfill their wishes to paint. Nothing is 
further from the truth! Unless one forces 
the camera to go in its own direction 
its point as an art medium is lost. Why 
should it imitate other mediums when 


it can, used characteristically, expand 
the scope of human art communication? 

“But, please, do not forget that ar- 
ranging objects in front of the camera, 
juxtaposing objects till their connota- 
tions change, and building sequences 
and montages give scope to these urges 
without the work becoming unphoto- 
graphic. We can sum it up thus, the two 
traits of building and altering will lead 
a man to use the camera-as-brush con- 
cept in what is still valid photography 
But a powerful urge to use the tactile 
creativeness of the hand will lead him 
out of photography into the hand arts.” 

“Now do you have an idea of what 
direction you will go?” 

“Not till | hear the other side first.” 


We can pick three traits here. A 
love of things as they are, dependence 
on the eye to experience the world, and 
an overwhelming awareness of the mo- 
ment. When a person with this type 
of mind comes upon the pile of lum- 
ber we mentioned earlier, he has a very 
different reaction. He is excited by the 
sight of it for what it is right now. 
And if his hands itch at all it is to set 
up a camera and make an exposure. 


This first trait, then, is the love of 
things as they are. He will pick up a 


piece of drift wood because its shape, 
texture, color, are, for him, complete 
in themselves. There is no desire to 
make a lamp of it. He treats people in 
the same way. Instead of trying to 
make them into mirror images of his 
own likeness, he cherishes them for 
what they are, sharp angles and all. 
He realizes most of the time that things 
as they are go far deeper than surfaces. 
He knows the surface may hide much, 
thus making it necessary to probe ener- 
getically to get at the underlying 
forces. 

When a painter has this trait—and 
he can—he is led to some kind of real- 
ism. The Harnets of the fool-the-eye 
school, for instance. But painting does 
not lend itself as readily to the illusion 
of reality as photography does. It is 
questionable these days, whether a 
painted grape should look more like a 
grape or more like paint. Many a 
painter today, calling upon honesty for 
witness, makes sure that what he does 
looks painted. 

On the other hand the camera can 
reproduce the original with such ac- 
curacy the spectator more than half 
forgets it is a photograph he’is looking 
at, and thus tumbles wholeheartedly 
into the blandishments of the subject. 
Now for a man excited about things as 
they are what medium fits as well? 
Exploiting the sharpness and clarity of 
the medium, the faithfulness to both 
substance and surface matches the 
faith in the man. His faith that sur- 
faces reveal inner content is equally 


















matched by the camera’s characteris- 
tics. Right here, both the direction of 
the man and the uniqueness of the 
camera meet. The freedom of camera 
work lies in this direction. 


The second trait is that of turning 
the eye into the chief organ of experi- 
ence. Seeing is so intense that some 
of the other sense perceptions are 
drawn into the act, especially the tac- 
tile. While looking, part of the tactile 
experience is used without touching a 
thing. 

It may seem a little odd to claim 
that while experiencing something with 
the eyes it is simultaneously felt with- 
out touching it. But if you have seen 
and felt a rough board at the same 
time, you remember the touch and are 
not impelled, thereafter, to touch all 
rough boards that you see. Because 
you have mowed a lawn, sat on it, 
played, pulled weeds and have seen it, 
all at the same time, now, whenever 
you see a lawn 
some of these tactile remembrances are 
brought into the experience. Because 
the trait is to emphasize the visual over 
the tactile it does not mean that the 
latter is left out. It simply means that 


or a picture or one 


the tactile is drawn into and to some 
extent absorbed by the seeing eye. For 
instance, not only are potentially un- 
pleasant tactile experiences gratified by 
the eye, but pleasurable ones as well. 

We can not omit the experience of 
occurrences which only the eye can 
perceive. The glitter of water, of light 


illuminating a wall, of clouds, the opti- 


cal texture caused by interlocking 
branches, such things the eye alone 
sees. 

The camera fits this trait, matches 
it, augments it, extends it, until this 
is the main direction of the camera’s 
freedom. Simply because there is no 
creativeness in physically making a 
photograph, no creativeness in fusing 
the only way left for the 


man to create is by seeing. Simply be- 


its image, 


cause darkroom work can be made 
nearly mechanical he is freed to culti- 
vate seeing, to develop his visual em- 
phasis—already strong—till most of 
his creative potential is concentrated 
in seeing. 


The third trait. Essayist, Walter 
Pater, described the “moment” about 
a century ago better than any photog- 
rapher has since. He urged that a man 
is always to be where events and forces 
combine into a “hard, gem-like flame” 
in order to live intensely. The “mo- 
ment” is like that. Or, we can use a 
more modern example by comparing 
it to the instant when the holes in a 
dozen revolving disks of a calculating 
machine all coincide and a light shines 
through signalling the answer to a 
complex calculation. These are the in- 
stants when the surface of a scene 
shows what goes on underneath, or 


the mask of a person melts into the 
living features of his life. 
Men like Edward Weston and Paul 


Strand, whose subject matter usually 











sits still and whose photographs re- 
solve the original subject matter into 
orders somewhat on the eternal side, 
are just as aware of the exact moment 
as men like Henri Cartier-Bresson who 
work with the flux of people and ob- 
jects in far more rapid motion. The 
first pair watch for the “moment” 
when forces combine to reveal an in- 
truth, when they 
combine to transcend surfaces or when 


ner meaning or 


they reveal some desired quality. They 
are just as critically aware that the 
“moment” is brief as those dealing 
with the “moment” that passes in a 
split second. 

The camera, because it can take full 
advantage of the shortest of revela- 
tions, encourages the pursuit of the 
moinent to the utmost. Thus the cam- 
era, as no other medium can, gives full 
play to the trait of moment awareness. 
Again it is here that the freedom of 
the camera lies. 


“The camera sort of pushes a man 
nto a corner from which the only escape 
is ‘seeing’?” the young man asked 

“If you will add that he escapes into 
creative treedom, | will agree 

Now, shall we discuss the third 
trait, the man’s intense awareness of the 
moment? 


The 





young man interrupted, “And | 
can assume that the ‘moment’ is not at 


all like a minute?” 


Related to this awareness of mo- 
ment so closely we can not omit dis- 
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cussing it, is the awareness of the pres- 
ent. Maybe this aspect is more related 
to the love of things as they are; also 
a good case can be made to consider it 
a fourth trait. 

Awareness of present is important. 
Again the camera fits the trait. Its pre- 
cise reproduction and thin wafers of 
time limit time to the present for the 
photographer. In so doing, the man’s 
love of time is concentrated in the 
present. Only so far as past is con- 
tained in and the future is discernible 
in the present do these two abstrac- 
tions appear. The documentary pho- 


Grande Rande Valley Farm 


tographer pursues the awareness of 
present to the fullest. He calls it “real- 
ism,” the “now,” “today,” the “age in 
which we live.” “this period.” A cross 
section of all people and their activity 
everywhere at a given hour is a kind 
of ideal of the 
dates his photographs of a historical 
landmark to that he thinks 
that time and location are both neces- 


documentarian. He 
indicate 


sary to state a fact. In dealing with the 
present, the moment is still the mech- 
\ combination of 
truth of the 
documentary 


anism of revelation. 
still reveals the 
Thus the 


fe yrces 


pho- 


present. 


Snake 


tographer also waits and observes till 
the moment comes. 

These three traits (or four) dovetail 
sO closely the joints do not show. Con- 
sequently they can be reduced to an 
inclusive statement: 


It is possible to search exclu- 
sively for the revealing moment 
only in a world left as it is found. 


the man who possesses these traits, 


‘ed up with a camera, comes to 


‘k at everything constantly with 

it syimpatay. He is a man who is 
sensiiive to the miracle of fact and he 
is activated by the magic of the mo- 


meni. 


| turned to watch this excited face in 
“Well, young man, there 
you have the urges that 


rront of me 
they are. It 
drive you to alter everything you see, 
the camera-as-brush 


lean toward 


concent. If you are driven to penetrate 
world directly, you 
camera as_ extension-of- 
vision concept. Have you a better idea 
now of direction in which you wish 
to go?” 

‘Perhaps 


the visual lean 


toward the 


yes, perhaps no. | am 
caught in a new direction to explore 
the love of things as they are right 
now.” 

“to 
give considerable thought to the things 
| will be thinking about.” 


So the young man went away, 








OME YEARS AGO the suggestion was 

offered that flashguns could be 
improved by using a condenser with 
the battery. Very little seemed to be 
done about it until recently, and now 
a few guns are available which op- 
erate on this principle. The average 
flashgun is heavy and cumbersome, in 
some cases weighing more than the 
camera itself, and this weight is large- 
ly the battery case. In an attempt to 
obtain longer life and better operation 
more cells are added making the unit 
still heavier. 

A combination of a tiny condenser 
and a hearing aid battery (together 
weighing less than one ordinary cell) 
can fire several hundred bulbs and last 
over a year before the battery must 
be replaced. The operation is similar 
to that of an electronic flash where 
a condenser is charged by a power 
source and then discharged through 
a tube. In the battery-condenser gun 
it fires a flashbulb instead. 

Small as it is, the B.C. flashgun will 
give perfect synchronization even with 
a load of half a dozen extension flash- 
bulbs. It is claimed that synchroniza- 
tion will be kept even if the extension 
is 100 feet long. 

A hand drill, pliers, screw driver 
and a soldering iron are all the tools 
needed to make the gun, If the reader 
lacks the necessary 
local radio 


experience, the 
repair shop is ideally 
equipped to do the job. Here is a list 
of the parts: 


Reflector with built in socket. 
Dry electrolytic condenser .001 
microfarad, 25 volts de. 
2500-ohm composition resistance. 
Eveready Mini-Max battery No. 
412 E, 221% volts. 
Small metal box. 
Connecting cord and plug to fit 
flash shutter terminals. 
Some flexible insulated radio 
wire. 
There are two methods for arrang- 
ing the 
picture 


parts within the box. In one 
the two pins insulated from 


the case are for an extension flash. The _ 


other is for single-bulb use only. 

Every new gadget has to have the 
bugs removed before it will work satis- 
factorily. Here are a few to watch out 
for: 

Grounded terminals. The sockets on 
most reflectors are grounded on one 
side, the side insulated. The 
shutter on the camera may also be 
grounded. If this is the case, the flash- 
gun will not work. The remedy is to 


other 


How to Build... 


by A. H. Honest 


A Battery Condenser Gun 


Above, battery condenser flashgun with 
bracket for folding camera with flash shut- 
ter. Right, interior view of flash gun. No 


extension connections are provided. 





<— 


Diagram of circuit. If no 
extension flash is desired, 
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shorting 


condenser per 


close circuit along the dot- 
ted line and omit shorten- 
ing plug and pins. This 
circuit is for cameras with 
flash 
synchronizers. Arrows, up- 
left, 
shutter. Lower right, bay- 
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shutters or external 





are to camera 








reverse the connections on the socket. 

Proper connections. The best way 
of connecting the battery is to solder 
the wires to its terminals. Of course 
spring clips can be made, but they 
become involved because they must be 
insulated from the case. 

Protecting the condenser. Dry elec- 
trolytic condensers are polarized; that 
is, their terminals are marked plus 
and minus, and they must be con- 
nected into the circuit properly. If 
not, they may be ruined. Be sure that 
the negative side of the condenser goes 
to the negative pole of the battery. 

If provision for an extension cord 
is desired, it must be connected in 
series. When the extension is not used, 
the series connection must be shorted. 
A pair of radio pin jacks make an 
excellent means of attaching an exten- 
sion flash. An extra pair of jacks con- 
nected to each other make a good 
shortening plug. 


{| 
i 





onet base socket. 


A battery condenser gun designed for Leica 

camera with special synchronizing base. 

Weight of this gun is seven ounces. Made 

about a year ago, the gun still contains 
the original batteries. 
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The RIGHT instant: 


an object-lesson in choosing 


UBLICITY PHOTOGRAPHS.  il- 
lustrating the judging of a Port- 
land, Ore.. Art Museum (Oregon 
1950) call 
the need for a keener apprec iation of 


Photography attention to 
the existence of the “subject moment” 

that is, the exact fraction of a second 
which reveals the most about any given 
situation. 

Do you not agree that the two pho- 
tographs on this page represent a 
negative or clownish momentation, 
while those on the opposite page come 
nearer to accomplishing their pur- 
pose ? 

Having learned to use the fastest 
equipment and materials, to judge 
lighting, to focus the image and to 
get the picture on the film, we must 
realize that something else is neces- 
sary. No longer do we appraise situa- 
tions in terms of the composite 
picture, such as early photo-material 
necessitated and as hand art influenced 
us to do. We attempt the instantane- 
ous, and we must realize that a story 
must be told by the record of a frac- 
tion of time. 

It is interesting to know what goes 
“Gallery Closed” 


signs on the doors of exhibition judg- 


8 


Courtesy 


on behind — those 


Alfred A. Monner and _ the 


Left to right in first picture, Ansel Adams, 


and 


While the 


assortment of 


unusual 
photographs 


ing rooms. 
original 
thrown at the judges prompts a lively, 
jaunty atmosphere, the job of judging 
photographs requires a most exacting 
mental and physical exertion. The task 
which the news men had in photo- 
graphing the judges in action was to 
capture that concentration. 

There are three main ways in which 
the judges might have been photo- 
graphed: first, standing in a row or 
in a formal grouping of some kind 
where the photographic problems 
would be elementary |Editor’s note: 
see page 445.|: second, in the act of 
judging and third, with emphasis on 
the inner meaning. This third tech- 


rs 


Courtesy 


Allan 


Portland Journal 


nique is the most difficult and exact- 
ing, and at the same time it is the 
most rewarding. Achievement of the 
third technique requires an under- 
standing of the what, why and how of 
a picture plus a vital and creative 
spark. When one first attempts to catch 
persons or groups in typical attitudes, 
the problem of screening is, perhaps, 
not so important. The objective is only 
to get any picture that is truthful and, 
therefore, desirable to shoot. 

Later, you recognize that there is 
an inward truth or meaning which 
governs people and their actions. Often 
an isolated attitude, which might be 
selected from the various attitudes or 
expressions which develop, may be un- 


. deLay and the Portland Oregonian 


Rene Weaver, Minor White. 








when to shoot for the revealing picture 


truthful and not representative of a 

situation under consideration. You Ald J d 
search the quickly-read pose to bring a yourdan 
out unity and design. Simplicity in all 
photographic techniques is always the 3 
best guide. You learn to be unmoved +7* Courtesy Alfred A. Monner and the Portland Journal 
by cluttered or complicated attitudes. 

What are your subjects doing? What 

attitude tells the right story most 

simply? Even when you can answer 

those questions, you have to gamble 

with many shots to obtain the best 

results. 

The first picture here does not tell 
what the three men are doing. They 
might be washing prints in a work 
room. The picture also misses the 
unity and doesn’t answer the “how” 
of the situation. 

The second picture does better, but 
the expressions are meaningless and 
the unity is poor. 

One glance at the third picture, how- 
ever, reveals that it is a discussion 
by three people about photographs. 

The facial expressions show concentra- 
tion and competence. In the last pic- 
ture, the same values are depicted 

plus quite an original figure grouping. 

After talking with the three judges 
and reading their statements—portions Ctisectibates ees: 10: ‘diadiaes: ah Gan Destin Ovemeainn 
of which are quoted below—I felt keen 
disappointment in seeing the first two 
photographs reproduced in our local 
papers, but I was reassured when | 
saw the other pictures. 

“To photograph truthfully and 
effectively is to see beneath the 
surface and record the qualities of 
nature and humanity. Impression 
is not enough. Design, style, tech- 
nique-—these, too, are not enough. 

\ true photograph need not 
be explained, nor can be con- 
tained in words.”—-Ansel Adams. 

“The camera is the superior 
medium for stating present, 
change and moment. One of the 
special qualities of the medium is 
its power to document both fact 
and feeling.” —Minor White. 

“In the show I looked for di- 
rect, clean camera work and full 
richness of tonality.”—-Rene Wea- 
ver. 








NUDES 


Wiitnmoe tT 


FACES 


John REINER 


illustrations by the author 


r IS A GENERAL feeling among the 
less experienced in photography 
that a model who is not willing to 
have her face published or exhibited 
in a nude pose is not worth working 
with. This is a very mistaken idea and 





one which should be discarded by the 
serious worker. There are many very 
fine models who will be more than will- 
ing to work with a serious photogra- 
pher provided the face can be eliminat- 
ed from the picture or the head so 
posed as to eliminate recognition. 
The model who is willing to: pose 
nude should be, and is, highly respect- 
ed by those in the field who are seri- 
ous in their work, Once the photogra- 
pher has proven this point many mod- 
els will allow their faces to be shown 
and other models will come to the pho- 
tographer through recommendation by 
those who have posed for him and have 
learned to trust and respect him. The 





photographer who has worked to any 
extent with the nude often finds a mod- 
el whose figure is excellent for studies 
which are to be taken without the face 
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showing. The face may be poor for 
many reasons or the photographer may 
definitely not need to use the face. 
Photographers are well aware of the 
fact that a beautiful face and figure 
are a rare combination. 


Keep Your Promise 


If a model is found who is willing 
to pose in the nude but does not want 
her face to show, the photographer 
should be very happy and accept the 
fact without question. He should also 
make sure that he lives up to his prom- 
ise at all times when showing finished 
prints, or, for that matter, even the 
proofs of negatives taken during the 
session. In doing this he will find the 
future easier when other models are 
approached. Never forget the fact that 
one model soon learns from another 
what kind of a person you are. 

It is possible to use the full figure 
in both front and back positions with- 
out the face showing. The front views 
will require a great deal more thoug)t 
on the part of the photographer. The 
first illustration on page 416 shows an 
example of how careful posing can 
produce a very pleasing pictorial pres- 
entation of the nude in front view. 
Here is a case where the model specifi- 
cally requested not to show her face, 
but was willing to do a few shots for 
me in the nude. The figure is beauti- 
fully formed and any photographer 
would be more than pleased to have 
the privilege of using it for his work. 

On page 418 is presented another 
idea for the use of a front view. By 
using a hat as a prop the face is ob- 

‘ured so that recognition is impossi- 
ble. In this case the model had a 
charming face and was willing to pose 
with the face showing if I had chosen 
to use it. The picture on page 417 
shows how the full figure may be used. 
In this case the use of silhouette light- 
ing has been brought into play. Add- 
ing soft illumination from the front 
gave the solid black of the silhouette. 


Ads Are Helpful 


The photographer who is interested 
in getting ideas together for nude 
studies without the face showing will 
find in commercial advertisements 
many excellent examples which will 
lead to interesting pictorial ideas. The 
commercial photographer uses many 
nudes or semi-nudes for the advertis 
ment of cosmetics and jewelry or for 
illustrations of cos- 


editorial fashion 









































































Use of only part of the figure retains the anonymity of the model 























metics and other beauty aids. His prob 
lem is to create pleasing nude studies 
which will not offend the general pub- 
lic. Go through old magazines and 
when you run into a good example 
which might be helpful put it into a 
scrapbook or file for future reference. 

There are many picture possibilities 
to be found in using close up presenta- 
tions of sections of the figure instead 
of utilizing the full figure. Many inter- 
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esting examples of this type of presen 
tation have been shown in photograph- 
ic salons in the past. Here the pho 
tographer will have to do some experi- 
menting in posing and lighting to 
secure the very best use of the model’s 


figure. Keep in mind the possibilities 
of cropping in the final printing and 
other photographic techniques such as 
solarization and montage which can be 
utilized in this type of presentation. 


The photographs on these pages illustrate 
companying article. On the left, the mode 
she remains impersonal. Beneath, only a 
On the right, where all light is concentr: 

mains comp! 








the techniques the author considers in the ac- 
| is posed so that her face does not show and 
section of the figure is utilized in the design. 
ated behind the model, the picture again re- 
etely impersonal. 


trate 
mode 
ly a 

centre 
romp" 












The breast area lends itself to many 


beautiful compositions. Wide variation 
in presentation may be obtained by a 
little experimenting with pose, light- 
ing. and cropping in printing. Keep in 
mind the delicacy of form, contour. 
texture and emphasis by effective light- 
ing. 


The full torso and back can be used 





in many ways. In the first illustration 
| have used a picture frame as a prop 
and a means of presenting in a pleas- 
ing manner the torso area of the 
model. 

In all of this work the photographer 
should carefully formulate his picture 
ideas before starting a shooting ses- 


sion. These ideas will relieve the ten- 
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sion between photographer and model. 
factor 
especially with a 


an important psychological 


which is present 
strange model or one who has never 
posed for figure work before. When 
the photographer stands gazing at the 
model before him she is put at a great 
disadvantage mentally, and will be un- 
able to pose freely and without hesita- 
tion. Fear, doubt as to the photogra- 
pher’s intentions and abilities or shame 
will ruin the entire session. By having 
a starting point and getting right to 
work on an idea the photographer and 
model are both at ease and the tension 
normally present in unplanned work is 
soon dispersed. One will find that the 
model is soon working enthusiastically 


and is trying hard to put the photog- 
rapher’s ideas into effect. 


Need Starting Point 


Many fine ideas come as the session 
progresses, but they must stem from 
some previously planned starting point. 
Once the model catches the photogra- 
pher’s enthusiasm she will herself un- 
consciously fall into many poses or 
give suggestions which the photogra- 
pher should be alert to try. Let us keep 
in mind that the model is only trying 
to help when she makes a suggestion. 

[ have previously mentioned the 
idea of cropping. Many fine prints can 
be had from posing your model in full 


figure positions to secure the proper 
ideas for final cropping. It is a good 
idea to go over any of the nude studies 
with a pair of L-shaped cardboards 
and see how cropping will give a pleas- 
ing study without including the face. 


Give Assurance 


The next time you ask a model to 
pose for figure studies and she asks if 
her face will show you can assure her 
that it will not. As soon as possible be 
in a position to show her examples of 
your work from previous sessions with 
other models to prove the point that 
very pleasing studies may be made of 
nudes without faces. 





Accessories may be used to add to the design of the picture and to protect the impersonality 
of the model. 
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ABSTRACTS: 


“Modern” or 


“Contemporary” 


HEN WE READ the statements by the photographers 

participating in the recent forum on “What is mod- 

ern photography” (see AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 
March 1951), the conclusions seem to be: There is no such 
thing as modern photography; there is such a thing. It is 
not an art; it is an art. It is creative: it is purely docu- 
mentary. It is up-to-date: it is as old as the hills. It is 
split-second technique; it is carefully created. It is a 
recording of impressions; it is a recording of objects. It 
is subjective: it is objective. 

Everyone is right. It is whatever one thinks it is. 

But what of abstractions? The public has come to think 
of them as modern, and in turn, of modern photography 
as that which has departed from the conventional. Judges, 
confronting abstractions, have been heard to say, “This 
modern stuff should be barred from salons, it has no 
meaning.” 

If one is willing to accept the public’s definition of 
modern photography, it is apparent that those who place 
composition ahead of subject matter are truly being mod- 
ern. These workers, using conventional subject matter. 
strive to subjugate it to unusual arrangements of masses. 
shapes, tones and lines. For example, look again at Irving 
Penn’s Vogue cover picture reproduced on page 148 of the 
March AMERICAN PHotosrapuy. He uses harsh, contrasty 
tones, dark and light masses. austere lines to bring com- 
positional values ahead of the girl herself. This is some- 
thing new. |Actually, Penn is here using a photostat of 
his original print to emphasize design.—p. | 

Modern photography has an educational function since 
the photographer must learn to line up shapes, tones and 
colors to make these values the center of interest and the 
source of pleasure in the picture. This building of pictures 
in the ground glass or viewfinder is fascinating and chal- 
enging. 

The average pictorialist, judging from salon exhibiting. 
is still photographing the things his grandfather photo- 
graphed and, barring improvements in materials, is pre- 
senting them the same way. The question arises, can this 
kind of pictorialism be called modern photegraphy ? 

The work of the man or woman who dares to innovate 
can rightly be called modern in a larger sense than con- 
temporary. The mere fact that he is innovating precludes 
any contemporary likeness to h's work existing. Here is 
one case where the words modern and contemporary can- 
not be synonymous. 





The three photographs, reproduced from the author’s 35mm 
color slides, illustrate the use of shapes, tones and lines with 
unusual and pleasing results. 
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Photoar . phenomenon owes its very exister 
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why behind 5 ! 7 Quest was man’s constant need f } »biect -correiator with which 


his je > relationship to 


he could more consistently approach the perplexing problem of 

xterr rid. The contemporary embodiment of this search is the camera as we know it toda 

therefore, that photography by its very existenc must deal with suoject before 

that the objective-correlative so long sought « exist in direct presentat 
t unmanipulated 


The method of photography in these terms mak he s yt 
ill and end-all of the photographic process 
Further, the photographer exists as the operator of the machine and the observer of the objec 


igh the machine. The operator clicks the shutter of the mechanism: the man-observer 


between his subjective self and the objective reality. This act of man 


camera results in two phenomena (1) the felt emotion, (2) the objectivity seen 


viewing rou 
This is the universal experience which for thousands of years has resulted in what we know as art 
Now this experience can recorded objectively through the “seeing eye’ of the camera and the 
chemistry of the 200 print 

The subjective se 2rmines what the photographer will externalize and objectify throug! 
the photographic p € nn sets the shutter-clicking man into operation 
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know r xccept all consequences establishing the relationship which will 


ypher can 
when the chemical prox the medium is fulfille ome objectively evident in the photo-print 
»§ the relationst C the pnotographer to his subject is deter 
’” approach ft lif But his responsibility exists whenever the 
1de. This responsibility in be shared by no one else, by no 


» belief he glory and the damnation of the photogra 
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HE AKRON (Ohio) Art Institute 

recently had an interesting double 

show, featuring work of Jasper 
Wood and Harry Schulke. Wood (who 
emphasizes subject) invited 13 other 
photographers to show a single exam- 
ple of their work to hang along with 
his. These included Ben Shahn, Walk- 
er Evans, Ansel Adams, Edward Stei- 
chen and Berenice Abbott. 

Schulke (who emphasizes form) al- 
so invited 13, including Henri Cartier- 
Bresson, Harry Callahan, Erwin Blum- 
enfeld, Steichen, Brett Weston and 
Richard Avedon. On these two pages 
are examples of Wood’s prints, to- 
gether with a statement of his purposes. 
On the following two pages are prints 
and a statement by Schulke. 
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Harry Schulke: 











The Wood- 

















{ Forn the shaping of content into new kinds of order and meaning. There is no form 
66 without content. Through form, your seeing and sense of order, you can project your 
felt emotions with r more clarity 

The eeing eye that gives meaning to m cannot jade or become sterile, if cannot 
t nto the t t sentimentalit When this is true of the seeing eye, the recording eye 
t the me be made to integrate and communicate a vital visual record u 

he won tul thing t the camera is that it allows the personality to enter and 
jirect, t jive torn is if ds endless wonders of reality the eye cannot possibly retain 
The retaining eye of the camera remembers more than isolated fragments. It records m 
than surtace t records the essence and synthesizes many things and many places. The 
camera is ind it records your reaction to, and selection of, objects in time 

The ch otography is the challenge to extend form and vision while re 
specting and recording realities 

The photograph in the end reveals the vision and the life inherent in it and is the 
fin test t the photographer's apr 


roach and ability to project his ‘felt emotions seen’ 99 
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Don’t Use ‘HIT AND RUN’ Lighting 


In Your Movies 


FLASHBULBS WERE invented nearly 20 years 
ago, there was a long period during which photog- 
raphers went around popping shots with the bulb fixed 
immovably to the side of the camera. Lately, working 
with some amateur movie fans, | found them using the 
lighting device of a bar under the’camera supporting two 
reflector floods, a lighting system which produces exactly 
the same flat and uninteresting lighting patterns as a bulb 
on the side of a still camera. 

This device is not confined to amateurs, either. Several 
TV men I have recently watched at work filming scenes 
for later telecasting were using the same device, even 
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in situations where a more interesting and useful light- 
ing set-up could have been obtained without trouble. 
This is “hit-and-run” shooting. Light is used _pri- 
marily to produce enough illumination to expose the 
film properly, but in either still or movie work the same 
principles prevail: shots are effective when the lighting 
does more than illuminate, when it directs attention, cre- 
ates a mood, produces a desired emotional effect. 
When Hollywood or other larger film producers “rig 
a set’’ they use an enormous battery of lights completely 
beyond the means not only of the amateur but of most 
small professionals as well. But it is the principles for 
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THIS SHOWS THE effect of lighting action from three sources, 

the key from behind, left, establishing the shadows; a fill light 

from beside the camera; an accent from the right. There is no 

background light as this would be distracting under the circum- 

stances. No matter what the action of the child and kitten in 

the confined space, these lights will give a pleasing result. (From 
Eastman Kodak.) 


employing these lights which are important, not the ac- 
tual equipment. Similar results may be obtained for the 
user of 8 or 16mm with very simple equipment. 

Indeed, it is not unknown for the Hollywood techni- 
cians to become so obsessed with the magnificence of 
their equipment that they over-use it rather than employ 
it with proper dramatic subtlety. 

Let us see what the large producers do and then see 
how their methods may be adapted to smaller resources. 
The best example probably is lighting an indoor set for 
medium shots and for close-ups. Most commercial films 
and amateur shorts use this type of set frequently—or 
if they do not, they are losing much of their possible 
effectiveness. 

Movie lighting differs from still lighting only in that 
the problems of movement must be anticipated. This may 
be movement of the actor or movement of the camera 
itself dollying in or out of the scene. With this in mind. 
we must first set up a key light which is the apparent 
source of all the light on the set, which establishes the 
shadow direction and which begins to create~the tone 
or mood of the particular scene. 

The light normally is higher than the actor’s face and 
strikes down at about a 45° angle. This is normal, be- 
cause it is the sort of light we are most accustomed to in 
ordinary life, light from the sun, light from an over- 
head source. 

There is no reason for using it invariably, however. 
If the scene would be improved or made more realistic 
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HERE IS A corner of a living room with the simplest professional 

lighting for a “two-shot,” two persons in action before a camera. 

There ere four lights employed as explained in the article. In 

the simplest set-ups it would be possible to dispense with lights 

numbered three and four and still have interesting and accept- 
able lighting. 


by a key light from a different direction, a different 
position should be chosen. 

A lower light may suggest a late afternoon light 
through the window. From still lower, the light may add 
a threatening or sinister mood or, if it is made te flicker, 
it may suggest a fireplace. It has become a Hollywood 
convention always to light the villain of the piece from 
beneath, especially in close-ups—so much so that such 
lighting has by now lost much of its effectiveness. 

Our first light is, then, this key light with its position 
chosen for the effect we wish to create in the scene. On 
a large set with full technical facilities, the equipment 
used is most frequently a carbon-are source, one quite 
impractical for any but large producers. For smaller 
commercial operators or for the home movie producer, 
any small but comparatively powerful source may be 
chosen. It may range from a baby keg down to a No. 
2 or No. 4 photoflood in the living room. 

If the action is going to be confined to a small space, 
a spotlight may serve as this source. If the action is going 
to cover a larger area, then a floodlight with its wider 
beam of even light must be set up. It is important to 
rehearse the action while the operator watches from the 
camera to be certain that the light evenly illuminates 
the whole field covered and that, if more than one actor 
is on the set, one does not throw a strong shadow across 
the other as the action takes place. 

If this latter should happen, either the key light must 
be moved or the directions to the actors changed so 
that the shadow is eliminated. 
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HERE 1S A MORE elaborate set-up with two persons in movement 

before the camera. The key light is set up to simulate daylight 

or actual daylight may be employed). The other lights are so 

arranged that the lighting will be effective regardless of the 

movements of the actors. Only a rehearsal will assure the cam- 
eraman of this. 
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HERE IS ANOTHER adaptation of the professional lighting dis- 

cussed in the article. The key light is again from the rear, simu- 

lating the light from a window. Enough additional light is pro- 

vided from beside the camera to correctly illuminate the face. 

This lighting can be provided by separating the usual two lights 

held on a bar beneath the camera and results are much superior. 
From Eastman Kodak. 


Now that the main light is located, it will be necessary 
to set up a weaker source of light to “open up” the shad- 
ows so that the film will record some detail and avoid the 
“soot-and-whitewash” effect. As in still photography, the 
location for this light is chosen so that it does not create 
an independent set of shadows conflicting with those 
cast by the key. 

The relative strength of the light used for fill depends 
upon the mood needed in the particular scene. The bal- 
ance of intensity between key and fill is one of the chief 
factors in establishing emotional undertone—dark shad- 
ows running in tone from the tragic to the sinister, light 
shadows creating an effect of sunshine and happiness. 

On the larger sets, either arcor incandescent flood- 
light sources are set up, usually at camera position be- 
cause there, near the lens axis, they will be least likely 
to form an independent shadow pattern visible to the 
camera, 

This is one of the few legitimate uses of a bar-light 
on a correctly-lit set. If the camera is to move as the 
scene is shot or if it is to follow the movements of actors, 
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fill lights once set up would be shifted in relative posi- 
tion, and it is better to fix them to the camera so that 
they are effective from any angle. 

On the very smallest of sets, key and fill may occa- 
sionally be all the lighting which is required. It is more 
common, however, to use at least two additional light- 
sources and sometimes more, 

Next to be established is the background light, one or 
more sources placed so that they illuminate the sur- 
roundings behind the actors but do not fall directly upon 
the actors themselves. They must be balanced to the key 
and set up in such a manner that any shadows cast by 
them will fall in the same direction as those cast by 
the key. The background lights may be on the set out- 
side of camera range or hidden behind furniture or other 
objects. On large sets, they are frequently suspended 
from the ceiling high enough to be out of range of the 
camera, but few users of smaller film sizes possess other 
than standing lights. 

For home use, background illumination may come 
from one or two No. 1 photofloods strategically placed. 

To add additional sparkle, it may be well to add a 
backlight, one aimed at the actors from behind, bringing 
out highlights on the hair and shoulders. Again, they 
have to be placed so they set up no visible shadow- 
pattern of their own and so they are in balance with the 
rest of the lighting on the set. Since the area they cover 
within range of the lens is usually quite small, they may 
be actually brighter than the key. Judging them from the 
camera with a critical eye usually will be enough to regu- 
late their strength. 

Here it should be noted that a lens hood for the movie 
camera is as important as one for the still camera, par- 
ticularly if there is anv danger of light from the back- 
light striking the camera. 

On larger sets a number of additional lights would be 
required, but for the amateur at home or for the small 
set used for a commercial or TV production these may 
be adequate. An 8mm fan at home can use several photo- 
floods to achieve a professional looking arrangement of 
his lights and still not blow a 30-amp fuse. 

With more elaborate arrangements, it is common to 
add an over-all light from one or more floods to get 
additional illumination into the scene. Where a small 
field is being covered, the over-all light is unnecessary. 
Wherever possible, however, particularly in close-ups, it 
is well to add an eye-light—a tiny spot such as the Dinky- 
Inky, using a 150-watt bulb. Its beam is usually lost in 
the over-all illumination but it serves to put a small, 
bright highlight in each eye. 

For dark clothing a special spotlight, screened to 
strike only the required area, is frequently used, but 
again this may well be Jeft out of small or home set-ups 
where the spill from the key and the light from the fill 
should give enough light for proper exposure. 

Wherever the set-up is made and with whatever equip- 
ment, it is necessary to run through the action first, 
watching from the camera position the exact effect of 
the lighting at every moment. The test run may also 
serve as the rehearsal for the action itself. which may be 
altered to keep the actors properly illuminated. 

Successful lighting is not so complicated as it may 
sound. With the lights off the camera, except when it is 
covering unpredictable action, the effect will be markedly 
improved. 














YOUR MIND SHOULD BE BROADER 
THAN A PIECE OF STRING 

















EARLY TWO YEARS AGO Jack 
Wright was asking a question 
that has been receiving an in- 
creasing amount of attention, coming 
into sharp focus last fall at the PSA 
Convention and at the Symposium or- 
ganized by Edward Steichen at the 
Museum of Modern Art. First let me 
quote Jack: 
“Most of the arts today have 
some sort of a ‘modern’ phase, 
which is quite controversial. Poetry 
has its modern forms and variations 
and there is much argument about 
them. Even more bitter is the debate 
over modern music and sculpture. 
Modern painting. with its seemingly 
haphazard lines and forms, is the 
cause of almost endless conflict on 
the part of its devotees and amor 
the general public. 
“Photography apparently has no 
modern phase 


og 
1g 


or at least nothing 
to compare with modern painting. 
Do you think this is a weakness on 
the part of photography? Would 
photography be better off if it had 
a more highly experimental stage 

something to correspond with non- 
representational painting, for in- 
stance? Would ‘experimental 
pictorialism’ be likely to result in an 
increase in photographic beauty?” 
Any argument, pro or con, on this 


an 


subject will rest upon a very unstable 
foundation, because the word “mod- 
ern” itself represents about as tran- 
sient a thing as there is in this uni- 
verse. While reading a very interesting 
book the other evening I was arrested 
by the phrase “modern European con- 
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“Pop” is the affectionate nickname 
that follows Franklin |. Jordan, 
FRPS, FPSA, around. There is no 
writer on photography who can get 
across so much _ information 
you are chuckling with him. This 
month Pop talks about schools in 
photography and answers a ques- 
tion recently raised. 


while 











ditions.” It didn’t mean a thing to me, 
so I had to interrupt my reading, hold 
my place in the book with one finger, 
and turn back to the title page to see 
where we were at. The book was pub- 
lished in 1828, and that didn’t mean a 
thing to me, either, in connection with 
European affairs. The reference was 
“modern” is a 
movable feast if there ever was one. It 
does not stay put for an instant. You'd 
laugh at some of the contraptions I 
have 


very obscure. The term 


modern 
plumbing. The label was quite correct 
at the moment of issue. 

As applied to any art form, the 
classification 


heard advertised as 


seems to be a 
catch-all. Ever since the Impressionists 
and the Realists began to crowd the 
Pre-Raphaelites, there has been such 
a constant succession of schools and 
cults in art that the average person has 
lost track of them as they came and 
went. But so far from being apart from 
these trends it seemed to me that pho- 
tography has had its share of them. 
Certainly our soft-focus school 
proached the Impressionists, 


“modern” 


ap- 
and the 
Realists had their counterpart in our 
f/64 school. Nor have there been lack- 


|. Jordan, FPSA, FRPS 


ing enough individual workers in pho- 
tography to qualify in any school of 
art that | ever heard of, while others 
have specialized lines in which no 
other arts can compete. 


We 


brought into our office a photograph 


well recall a man who once 
(not his own) that had been rejected 
in a prominent salon. He was boiling 
with indignation at the obtuseness of a 
jury that had failed to recognize this 
as a great work of art, and angrily de- 
manded that we tell him why such an 
outstanding picture should fail to be 
hung. 

To get a little breathing space and 
elbow room from his onslaught, we put 
on our reading glasses and examined 
the picture in detail. It didn’t make 
much sense to us. Just a pile of mis- 
cellaneous junk with no semblance of 
order or beauty, no suggestion of 
rhythm or design, and no apparent 


All 


looked like a random shot at a scrap 


purpose. we could see was what 
heap. So we took off our glasses and 
stuck the thing up across the room and 

look to see if distance 
enchantment, or at least 
pull the thing together. It did not. If 
anything it made the confusion much 


took another 


would lend 


worse. But we are old at this game, 
and to stall for time before committing 
ourselves, we invited our rabid guest 
to tell us why he thought this picture 
should be hung. 

With obvious contempt for our lack 
of perception, he plunged into an ex- 
planation of this work of art. To his 
mind, the heterogeneous mass of un- 
related the be- 


objects represented 
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wildering whirl of modern life. A fairly 
straight stick pointing to the center of 
the heap was a clear-cut picture of the 
continuity of purpose of the human 
race, while a busted bed spring crazily 
escaping from its associated objects 
unmistakably depicted the soaring as- 
pirations of man. Didn’t we see that? 


Chesterton’s Dictum 


We had to confess that even with him 
as a guide we found it hard to follow. 
We could not even be sure that the 
stick pointed into the mass. All we 
could think of was Gilbert Chesterton’s 
dictum that the most interesting thing 
about a stick was that if one end of it 
pointed in a direction, the 
other end would surely point in the 
opposite direction. Even the spiraling 


certain 


bed spring which was the most pur- 
poseful thing in the picture, did not 
seem to us to have any clear concep- 
tion of where it wanted to go. I guess 
you have to have a certain type of 
mind to appreciate such niceties. 

Without doubt there are enough 
“schools” in photography to satisfy 
the cravings of any normal photogra- 
pher, and even some whom I person- 
ally would not classify as normal. I 
would not deny the right of anyone to 
follow any one of these schools that ap- 
peals to him. I enjoy a wide variety 
of them myself, and am quite sure that 
some of them that are over my head 
have merit even if I can’t see it. That 
wouldn’t stretch anyone’s credulity. 
But I do deprecate the intolerance that 
accompanies many of these schools. If 
wire-sharp detail is necessary in some 
photographs and is very desirable in 
many others, why deny the obvious 
fact that there are others which would 
benefit by a softer treatment? If some 
subjects demand startling realism, why 
not let someone else pick a different 
subject and leave something to the 
imagination, even if you have none 
yourself? Why claim that a black-and- 
white print must be made of silver, a 
colored print of dyes, but that a pig- 
ment print is not even a photograph 
just because you don’t happen to ke 
pigment prints? 


Why Limit Art? - 


Because photography is unsurpassed 
for catching instantaneous glimpses of 
the passing show, where did you get 
the idea that it is not equally appro- 
priate for a thousand and one other 
things? In other words, since photog- 
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raphy is the most versatile of all the 
graphic arts, both in what it can do 
and how it can do it, why try to limit 
the worker to prescribed 
forms? A lot of people who have tried 
to do this seem to me to have mentali- 
ties described by an old fellow up in 
Maine as “about as wide as a piece of 
string.” 

But there are others not so easily ac- 
counted for. Albert Jourdan used to be 
one of the finest protagonists of the 


certain 


soft-focus school. I never knew anyone 
who used soft-focus with such skill and 
discernment, so I was overjoyed when 
he sent me a wonderful example of his 
work, and I had it framed and hung 
on the wall where it has delighted a 
great many people. But along in life 
Albert decamped from this school and 
went to the opposite extreme and be- 
came a shining light in the £/64 school 
which found such a congenial climate 
on our west coast where he lived. 





In August... 


A problem in photographing children 
leads Pop into a lively discussion of the 
errors in our present f-system. But he 
grants that if all the errors were oper- 
ating in full force at the same time, 
impossible. 


photography would be 


We'll get along, at that, Pop Sez. 





Albert knew the place of prominence 
that I had given his picture in my 
home, and after a few years he sent me 
an exquisite picture made according to 


his new way of working and asked, 
quite politely for him, that I accept 
this and return the other to him be- 
cause he did not wish to be known for 
that kind of work. The pictures were 
totally different in treatment, but each 
was a gem of its kind, so I kept them 
both and told him he would have a 
long walk if he wanted to get the first 
one back, and it still graces my wall. 
But I could never understand his atti- 
tude. No one would ever accuse that 
man of being narrow-minded, so I do 
net see how he could fail to appreciate 
the beauty of both kinds of work. I 
guess it must be a bug that bit him and 
the others of any one “school.” 

I admire the attitude of 
Charles J. Connick, the 
nowned maker of stained glass win- 


more 


world-re- 


dows. His professional work was in a 


medium about as conventional and 


hampered by mechanical limitations as 
any I know, and he loved it. But just 
for relaxation he often grabbed a 
brush and started throwing paint 
around where it would do the most 
good, revelling in the freedom of this 
medium. One day I went to an art gal- 
lery to see a picture of his entitled 
The Trout Brook. \t consisted of 
splashes of green and gold with no 
form or drawing whatever. Two pon- 
derous citizens were standing before 
it with catalog in hand, audibly com- 
menting that the picture and its title 
made no sense. But the picture was a 
revelation to me because it happened 
that the day before I had been ex- 
ploring with a camera the little brook 
in Cummington that inspired Bryant’s 
poem, “The Rivulet.” The brook flowed 
under overhanging shrubbery through 
which golden sunlight filtered. It was 
very beautiful to the eye although I 
could no where find any shape definite 
enough to make a photograph. 

Charlie Connick had seen the same 
thing in another brook. It would not 
make a stained-glass window any more 
than it would make a photograph, but 
with a few deft strokes of a brush he 
had captured the spirit of the thing so 
unmistakably that I recognized it at 
a glance. But suppose I had gone to 
the gallery before I visited the brook, 
what would I have seen? Not much, I 
am afraid. And if Charlie had thought 
that he always had to give expression 
through the traditional art form in 
which of his done, 
he would have been as tongue-tied as 
I was with the camera. So let’s allow 
that the other fellow may have some- 
thing, even if we can’t see it. 


most work was 


Showmanship 


But coming back to Jack Wright’s 
final question, I do not think that mod- 
ernism is likely to result in an increase 
in photographic beauty. Its purpose 
seems to be realism and an intentional 
departure from conventional art prin- 
ciples. These principles are only true 
and tried methods of presenting ideas 
in attractive form. Modern photog- 
raphy has many messages of interest 
and importance to impart and it seems 
to me they would be clearer, and gain 
rather than lose force, by being pre- 
sented with a little of the old show- 
manship. But that is only a matter of 
opinion. If you want to enjoy beauty, 
you will have to stay by conventional 
art. Modernism makes no compromise 
with it. 





Color Wont Wact. 


Be ready for it always with a 


Kodak Pony Camera 


always loaded ... always ready... 


just about everything you want it to do, in color or black-and-white... 
for real photographic pleasure with a Kodak Pony 828 or 135 


It’s easy to be enthusiastic about both the Kodak ‘‘Ponies.”’ 
Each is a compact miniature ... with advanced design and fea- 
tures ... each with a superb Lumenized Kodak Anaston //4.5 
Lens corrected for color and definition, focusing to 24 feet. The 
Kodak Flash 200 Shutter gives you all the speed you need for 
normal picture taking... together with built-in flash synchro- 
nization. The telescoping lens barrel has average settings for 
Kodachrome Film marked in red to make picture taking simple 
and sure. The shutter cannot be tripped with the body shutter 
release until the lens is fully extended. Easy to load and ruggedly 
built, the “Ponies” are unusually fine cameras for such modest 
prices. The ‘Pony 135” takes 20- and 36-exposure rolls (mono- 
chrome and Kodachrome) and is priced at $34.75; the “Pony 
828” takes 8-exposure rolls (monochrome, Kodachrome, and 
Kodacolor) and is priced at $29.95. 


...and here are adapter kits and other aids to color 


With the Adapter Kit for your Kodak Tourist or Reflex Cameras. 
Even though your Kodak Tourist or Kodak Reflex Camera is 
bringing you ‘superb black-and-white pictures and brilliantly 
beautiful Kodacolor Prints, you may want to explore the color 
flexibility that can be yours with Kodachrome Film . . . trans- 
parencies for projection, Kodachrome or Kodacolor Prints, 
black-and-white prints, or Dye Transfer prints. All can be ob- 
tained from a Kodachrome transparency. 


All you need to adapt the Tourist cameras with {/4.5 lenses to 
the use of Kodachrome or to more economical use of 620 film is 
the Kodak Tourist Adapter Kit. This kit enables this camera to 
make pictures in four sizes, including 28 x 40mm. size, which 
means that the camera can accept Kodachrome 828 Film. The 
other sizes are half 620 (15 x 214 inches), square 620 (2! 4x24 
inches), and the full 620 (214 x 34 inches). The Adapter Kit 
consists of two spool baskets for 828 film, three negative masks, 
three view-finder masks, a camera back with ruby windows for 
spacing film for the various picture sizes, and a pouch-type 
zippered case which holds all the accessories except the camera 
back. $14.50 


The Kodak 828 Adapter for Kodak Reflex Cameras permits 


for color.. 


Whether you want a“‘s 


With the Kodak Flasholder Model 
B. Fill-in light for your cross- 
lighted and back-lighted out- 
door shots—for brilliant, fully 
exposed pictures indoors. Avail- 
able for the Tourist, Pony, 
Reflex, or similar Kodak cam- 
eras with built-in synchroniza- 
tion. Flash exposure data on 
back of reflector. $11.50. 


With Kodak Pola-Screen. To em- 
phasize the blueness of the sky 
and the beauty of clouds against 
it, without affecting foreground 
objects; to control many reflec- 
tions. 


With Kodak Skylight Filter. To 
subdue excessive blue skylight 
found in open shade, mountain 
and water scenes; gives pleasing 
warmer tone effect. In sizes to 
fit nearly all still and motion 
picture cameras. 


With Kodak Portra Lenses. For 
breath-taking close-ups of flow- 
ers and animals—for full head 
portraits ... without change of 
exposure. For use with sunshade 
and adapter ring. 


Kodak 


camera that is 
. or a modestly priced camera that can do 
you're prepared 


Camera. 


Prices in this Kodak Bulletin are list, 
including Federal Tax where applicable, 
and are subject to change without notice. 


the use of 828 size (Bantam) film—Kodachrome, Kodacolor, 
or black-and-white. It consists of a back frame mask, two 
Bantam spool adapters, and a view-finder mask. $5. 





THERE ARE MANY WAYS TO COLOR 


CHANGE black-and-white favorites to color. . . using 
the Flexichrome Process ... Get Kodachrome or Koda- 
color Prints made from Kodachrome transparencies. . . 
Make color enlargements with the Kodak Dye Transfer 
Process. 

Color belongs in your darkroom, just as surely as 
black-and-white. With a color print as your ultimate 
objective, you have a choice of approaches. There’s 
Kodak Ektachrome Film, Kodak Ektacolor Film, Kodak 
Ektacolor Print Film, the Kodak Dye Transfer Process, 
and the Kodak Flexichrome Process. Each has its special 
characteristics and qualities. 

Most of us seem to form certain habits in using film. 
We find a favorite . . . one which gives us excellent 
results ... and keep using it. Some of us get the ‘‘Koda- 
chrome” habit . . . some stick to Kodacolor or Ekta- 
chrome. In many instances, the camera we own makes 
the difference as to which type of film we use. But it’s 
good to be familiar with all the Kodak color film types 


Color transparencies 
and prints with 35mm. 
and Bantam Cameras 


KODACHROME 
Film and Prints 


Kodachrome Film is the favorite color film of many photog- 
raphers. A ‘reversal’ rather than a _ negative-positive 
process, the film is processed by Kodak laboratories (included 
in film cost) and is returned in the form of mounted transpar- 
encies, ready for projecting on a screen. Wonderful Koda- 
chrome color prints and enlargements can be made from these 
transparencies. Kodachrome Prints are made on white-pig- 
mented cellulose acetate support for great brilliance and dura- 
bility. It’s also now possible to get economical Kodacolor 
Prints and Enlargements made from the transparencies. Your 
own color prints can be made by the Kodak Dye Transfer 
Process. Kodachrome Film for miniature cameras comes in 
sizes 135 and 828, in both Daylight Type and Type A (for 
use with flood and flash). 


The Kodak 
DYE TRANSFER 
Process 


Your own color prints 
from thansparencies and 
Ektacolor negatives 


An effective way of producing beautiful color prints by contact 
or projection in your own darkroom. Prints up to 16 x 20 inches 
can be made from Kodachrome transparencies (35mm. or 
Bantam), from Ektachrome transparencies (120, 620, and 
Sheet Film), and from Ektacolor negatives. Three color- 
separation negatives are made from masked color transpar- 
encies and used for three film positives on Kodak Matrix Film. 
These are soaked in dyes and the three dye images transferred 
in register to Dye Transfer Paper to form the final color print. 
With Ektacolor negatives no separation negatives are needed, 
Duplicate prints can be made quickly. Necessary materials are 
available in individual packages. 
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and processes, for you may achieve some new viewpoints. 


For instance, did you know that with the Kodak 
Flexichrome Process you don’t even have to use color in 
your camera at all? You can make those wonderful color 
prints from ordinary black-and-white negatives with 
Kodak Flexichrome Stripping Film and Flexichrome 
Dyes. It’s an easy way to transform your favorite black- 
and-white shots to beautiful color prints and enlarge- 
ments. So you can see... whatever camera you own... 
Kodak color films and processes make it possible to get 
the full satisfaction which color can bring to you. 

Study this review of Kodak Color Film, Prints, and 
Processes thoroughly. You may find some new phase of 
color photography you didn’t know before . . . some- 
thing you'll want to get acquainted with in the near 
future. And the accessories shown here will help you to 
make better pictures and to enjoy them more. Of course, 
the man who will help you with your color problems is 
your Kodak dealer. Stop in and see him soon. 


Kodak 
EKTACHROME 
Film 


Roll and sheet film 
processed 
in your own darkroom 


A color film of exceptional brilliance and color quality, Kodak 
Ektachrome Film can be readily processed by the photog- 
rapher. Thus it’s possible to view results soon after exposure. 
Its soft gradation provides lifelike realism. Roll-film trans- 
parencies can be projected, viewed by transmitted light or 
used for color enlargements made by the Kodak Dye Transfer 
Process. Kodachrome Prints and Enlargements can also be 
made from these transparencies. It comes in 120 and 620 rolls 
(Daylight Type only) and in sheets (both Type B and Day- 
light Type). 


Color prints from 
black-and-white negatives or 
color transparencies 


FLEXICHROME 
Process 


The Kodak Flexichrome Process provides an economical 
method for making striking full-color prints and enlargements. 
You start with any good black-and-white negative—either 
direct or from a color transparency . .. make a straight black- 
and-white print on Kodak Flexichrome Film . . . transfer the 
film emulsion to any paper you like... then apply colors which 
physically replace the black-and-white image with a full-color 
image, while retaining all photographic quality and crispness 
of detail! You get rich, beautiful color prints—-at moderate 
cost—and you have complete flexibility in selecting and 
modifying the color scheme. 








The 


KODAK COLOR HANDBOOK ko ( | ak 


Explains color fundamentals . . . procedure for taking high-qual- 
ity color pictures anywhere. Gives full information on the vari- B [ I] | FE T I N 
ous Kodak Color Films. $4. . 


KODACOLOR Color snapshots with Kodak Makes positive 

Film and Prints ordinary roll-film cameras EKTACOLOR transparencies from 
Print Film Ektacolor negatives 

Kodacolor Film can be used in nearly all types of roll-film cam- 

eras. The negative-positive Kodacolor Process produces hand- This ean also be processed in your own darkroom, and is a 

some color prints on paper. The negatives are color negatives comparative newcomer to the line of Kodak color materials. 

and should not be confused with positive color transparencies. Kodak Ektacolor Print Film produces positive color transpar- 

Kodacolor negatives make beautiful color enlargements. Also, encies from Ektacolor negatives. For producing quantities of 

Kodacolor Prints and Enlargements can now be made from duplicate transparencies, Kodak Ektacolor Print Film—used 

miniature Kodachrome transparencies, a new economical way with Kodak Ektacolor Film— is the logical choice. 

to obtain color prints of excellent quality, in any desired 

quantity. 


Processed in 
EKTACOLOR negative form 


Film in your darkroom Color movies 


KODACHROME FILM he ga 
Unlike Ektachrome Film, processed Kodak Ektacolor Film is for Home Movies Cameres 
in negative form. Lights and darks are negative—as is the 
color, reds appearing green, and so forth. Ektacolor is superb This film enables you to take glorious color movies as easily as 
for Dye Transfer prints as no color-separation negatives have you take black-and-white ones. It comes in both 8mm. and 
to be made. It’s the film to use where prints and transparencies 16mm. rolls, both Daylight Type and Type A. Film prices 
are wanted or where many copy transparencies are needed. include Kodak processing. 
Processed in your own darkroom, Kodak Ektacolor Film is 
supplied only in 4 x 5, 5 x 7, and 8 x 10 sheets. 





Color Enjoyment 


Kodaslide Projector, Model 2A. 
Projects bright, evenly illumi- 
nated, sharp pictures to large 
screen sizes with 5-inch Kodak 
Projection Ektanon Lens f/3.5. 
150-watt lamp. Accepts Koda- 
slide changer. AC-DC, 120V. 
Available with 5- or 71-inch 
lens. $49.50. Case extra. 


Kodaslide Table Viewer, 4X. Fine is. ae 

for quick showings of color : Se ea 

slides. Projector and screen com- 

plete in one ready-to-use case. Kodaslide Merit Projector. Maximum color quality and image crisp- 

Ideal for intimate showings . . . ness at minimum cost. Has new top-slot feed eliminating slide car- 

avoids rearrangement of furni- rier and making slide insertion easier. 5-inch f/3.5 Kodak Projection 

ture... permits quality showing Ektanon Lens. 150-watt lamp. Built-in elevating mechanism. 

in fully, lighted rooms. Three- 24.50. Case extra. 

element, Lumenized Kodak Pro- 

jection Ektanon Lens, 50mm. 

f/3.5. Focusing control. AC-DC, 

100-120V. $47.50. Carrying Case 

extra. Kodaslide Compartment File. Slides remove 

: easily because of swing-out sections. Cover’s 

interior indexed. Holds 240 cardboard or 96 
glass slides. Employs group filing—the easi- 

Kodak Color Densitometer, Model est, quickest way for ready use. $3.75. 

1. An essential instrument for 

the expert who wants to produce 

top-quality color prints in his 

own darkroom. Has built-in fil- 

ters for analyzing various color 

film densities. Reads densities 

to 3.0 in gradations of 0.05; up 

to 4.0 with neutral density filter EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

added. Good for monochrome, 


a too. $50. Rochester 4, N. Y. 





Family Diary in color or black- 
and-white. Magazine loading lets 
you load, change films, in a jiffy. 


Slow Motion—wonderful for 
sports. A finger-tip control sets the 


f f b 
The Cine-Kodak Royal Magazine Cam- camera for any of 3 speeds 


era, Kodak's newest and finest 16mm. 
personal movie camera, combines the 
convenience of magazine loading with 
the optical excellence of its superb 
£/1.9 Kodak Cine Ektar Lens. Price 
$192.50, including Federal Tax. 


standard lens focuses from infinity 
w-a-y down to 12 inches. 


with this modern movie camera 


A top-quality camera like the Royal can give you wonderful 
movie enjoyment. Right from the start, it has the range for all 
the movie situations shown at right. And the Royal has the 
capacity, too, to “‘grow’’ with your movie ambitions. As illus- 
trated below, the Royal acquires still greater movie-making 
talent . as you acquire movie-making accessories. : 4 
Trick Shots—like this scene from 
an animated series—are no trick 


at all with the Royal. 


“Self Movies."’ Just lock the ex- 
posure button in running position 
. and move into the scene. 


ee 
through inexpensive X “%. 


° ° Indoor Movies—filmed underlow- Wary Game are easy prey for 
accessories, all this, too eee cost photofloods—often make the __telephotos, and the Royal takes 


most delightful sequences of all. any of eleven accessory lenses. 


Cloud Drama—Accentuated back- Little Strangers—thousandsof Titles add interest to every movie 
grounds are yours easily, when a __ times life size! Portra Lenses or ... and the inexpensive Cine- 
Pola-Screen adds extra contrast. lens extension tubes turn the trick. Kodak Titler makes titling easy. 


Price subject to 


change without notice. EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 








Weltax Roll-film Camera 

The German made Weltax camera has re- 
appeared on the American market in a new 
and improved model after an absence of over 
ten years. 

A versatile roll-film camera, the Weltax 
gives the photographer his choice of 12 
24%4x2% inch or 16 156x2% inch pictures 
on 120 film. The camera opens at the touch 
of a button and locks rigidly into position. 
The optical eye level viewfinder has an ad- 
justable parallax compensator. The shutter 


release is conveniently located on the top of 
the camera body and operates with finger- 
tip pressure. The all-metal body is leather 
covered and finished in brilliant chrome. 

The Weltax is available in two shutter 
ind lens combinations. With a coated Meri- 
tar {/3.5 lens in a Prontor-S shutter, 1 sec- 
ond to 1/250, the retail price is $59.50. With 
a “T” coated f/3.5 Carl Zeiss Tessar in a 
Compur rapid shutter, 1 second to 1/400, 
the camera sells for $99.50. Both shutters 
are fully synchronized for flash and have 
self-timers. Prices are fair traded and in- 
clude federal tax. 

Mention AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY when 
writing for information. Ercona Camera 


Corp., 427 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Press Camera Lens 

A new precision-manufactured 150mm 
(6-inch) {/4.5 Steinheil Unofokal lens de- 
signed expressly for 4x5 inch press cam- 
eras is now on the market. 

Unusual in a lens of this type is the fine 
definition of depth and extremely sharp- 
cutting results obtained. Thus the lens is 
ideally suited for beth portrait and com- 
mercial work. 

Introduced to the American market by 
Sterling-Howard, the Steinheil Unofokal lens 
has: a new time set, latest type synchro- 
compur press shutter, built-in synchroniza 


tion and stops down to f/44. The brilliance 
of this lens is unexcelled and the definition 
obtained 
the past. 

Formerly listing for $106.50, they now are 
available at $67.50, tax included. 

Mention AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
writing for information. 
Corp., 1900 Monterey Ave., 
N.Y. 


surpasses standards common in 


when 
Sterling-Howard 


New York 57, 


Ansco Wants Film Spools 

Payment for returned quantities of cer 
tain types of film spools and tubes is now 
offered by Binghamton, N.Y., as a 
result of raw materials shortages 

Usable Ansco Film Spools in the 35mm, 
620 and 120 
spools of other makes will be paid for at 
the rate of $5 per 1000. Aluminum tubes 
used for color films and Memo cartridges 
will be paid for at the rate of $10 per 1000. 

Spools and tubes should be returned in 
minimum shipments of 40 pounds, freight 
collect, to the Ansco Camera Plant, Emma 
St., Binghamton, N.Y. Packages should be 
labelled to 


Ansco, 


sizes and 35mm Leica-type 


show the contents 


Polaroid Flash Guns 
The Polaroid Corp. offers a choice of two 
new flash guns for use Polaroid 
Land Camera, a standard battery-type unit 
and a long-life capacitor model which fires 
the bulb by 
Almost identical in appearance, both units 


slide 


with the 


a condenser charge 


fit the accessory of the Polaroid cam- 


x 
y 


& 


era. Both have several unique devices to 
make flash shots easy for picture-in-a-minute 
camera owners. Finished in russet crackle to 
match the natural leather finish of the Pola 
roid Land 
enough to be overcoat 
pocket. New built-in flash 
shield and a tell-at-a-glance exposure guide 
back of the reflector. With either 


gun, you can tell as you go along what ex- 


Camera, the 
slipped 
features are a 


guns are compact 


into an 


on the 


posure to use for various bulbs at varying 
distances. A built-in test lamp provides for 
checking of circuits 
Parabolic reflectors give the guns maximum 
efficiency for the field angle covered by the 
lens of the camera. A sure-action ejector on 
the back of the reflector makes it unneces 
sary to touch used hot lamps with hand. 
Press the ejector at rear of reflector and 
the lamp pops out. 

Polaroid Flash model no. 200 takes min- 
iature press 5 and 25 flash bulbs; uses regu- 
lar 1% volt batteries. The Polaroid Capacitor 
Flash Model no. 201 fires the bulb by a 
condenser charge, gets 1000 shots or more 
out of a set of batteries. Batteries are long 
lasting hearing-aid type with a life span of 
several years. 

Mention AMERICAN 
writing for information. 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 


easy batteries and 


PHOTOGRAPHY when 


Polaroid Corp 


Kodacraft Roll-Film Tank 
Kodacraft roll-film tank 


which has been available only in Kodacraft 
Darkroom Outfits is now available as an 
individual item. Designed for use with 620- 
120, 616-116 and 127 roll films, the tank is 
provided with 3 acetate aprons of 154, 2% 
and 2% inch widths for use with the various 
films. Once the film is loaded into the tank 
the complete 


The compact 


process of developing and 
fixing can be performed in daylight. Avail 
able through all Kodak dealers the Koda- 
craft roll-film tank is $2.95 including tax 

Mention AMERICAN PHOTOCRAPHY 
writing for information. 


Rochester 3, N y 


when 
Kodak 


Eastman 
( orp., 
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Answering Your Questions On 


Can | leave the charging switch of my portable speed- 
light on continuously while | take a series of pictures? 


Generally, yes. But remember, the longer the switch is on 
when you’re not taking pictures, the fewer you'll get be- 
fore the battery needs recharging. 


How can | tell if my flashtube is in proper focus? 


By flashing against a light colored wall and observing the 
size and comparative intensity of the illuminated area. 
If the lamp position is adjustable, make test flashes 
ranging from minimum to maximum of the adjustment 
range. Make the final setting when the area covered and 
pattern symmetry are satisfactory. Don’t concentrate your 
view on the center of the area, for it appears deceptively 
brighter than the edges: try to get the over-all effect. 
With specular or bright reflectors, hold the reflector at 
arm’s length and observe the flashtube reflection. If it 
covers the entire inner portion of the reflector, it is rea- 
sonably well in focus. 


I'm sunk. The CK 1013 rectifier tubes in my portable have 
failed, and | have been unable to find replacements. |s 
this type of tube extinct? Is there a substitute? 


This is a serious situation. Hundreds of others have or 
soon will have the same problem. One of the large tube 
companies was the sole manufacturer of this tube. To my 
knowledge there is no satisfactory substitute. It is aston- 
ishing that the manufacturer hasn’t found some way to 
keep better faith with his customers. Thousands of speed- 
lights containing these tubes are used daily, mostly by 
professionals who depend upon successful speedlight per- 
formance for their livelihood. , } 

Fortunately, there is a solution to this problem. Selenium, 
dry disc rectifiers are available. Although more expensive 
than tubes, they are also more efficient. The first illustra- 
tion on this page shows how two of these rectifiers are 
wired into a typical voltage doubling circuit in place of 
tubes. In the second diagram, a pair of selenium rectifiers 
are connected in a series for use in a single wave recti- 
fier circuit. 
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SELDOM 


by Andrew F. Henninger 













The higher operating efficiency of this type of rectifier 
sometimes causes the storage capacitor to charge to a 
slightly higher voltage than did the previous tubes. If 
this conversion is necessary and you lack the equipment. 
let a radio serviceman handle it. After the rectifiers are 
wired into the circuit, have him connect a voltmeter 
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across the capacitor terminals and leave the unit on 
charge for at least five minutes to make sure the voltage 
doesn’t climb beyond the capacitor rating. 

If it does, A and B on both drawings show a couple of 
tricks which will tame the power supply slightly. A is a 
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small neon lamp. Its use will reduce the final voltage by 
65-75 volts. B is a five megohm resistor. When connected 
across the capacitor, it will provide a continuous but 
very slight leakage rate. Thus, it will prevent the very 
slow voltage increase that sometimes takes place when the 
unit is permitted to charge for a long time. 





Can a relay-controlled flash unit be 
used with my two cameras? One is 
equipped with solenoid but no shutter 
contacts. The other has a shutter with 
“0” contacts. 


Certainly, and at all shutter speeds 
with the camera having the solenoid 
installation. The camera with “0” de- 
lay contacts would probably sync at 
all speeds up to 1/50 second. This 
range could be extended by having 
the shutter contacts adjusted to close 
earlier. 


Can | convert a portable unit to ac? 


Yes, but you would have a tough job. 
Converting is sometimes more work 
than building a new piece of equip- 
ment. For instance, the secondary of 
the ac transformer must match the 
secondary of the original. Also, they 
probably will have to match in size, 
for most portables are very compact. 
These are just two of the problems. 
There is an easier solution. By get- 
ting an extra set of batteries, you 
can double the possible number of 
flashes you can take in one day. Just 
start the day with both sets freshly 
charged. When one set is discharged, 
you can put it on charge and begin 
using the second set. When this set 
is discharged, the first set will pro- 
vide still more charges the same day. 


My speedlight flashes during daylight 
hours or when a light is turned on but 
not in complete darkness. Repeated 
tests show this to be true. Can this 
actually be, or have | been working 
with photography too much? 


You are not imagining things. This 
happens often under certain unusual 
conditions. The causes are low stor- 
age capacitor voltage, weak triggering 
pulse or a flashtube that requires a 
higher than normal striking  volt- 
age. This accidental electrical balance 
makes the flashtube barely miss flash- 
ing in darkness but allows it to flash 
readily when exposed—when the slight 
photoelectric effect, sometimes exhibit- 
ed, helps to initiate ionization. 


My portable uses what appears to be 
a Ford spark coil, and the vibrator 
sometimes sticks. Can | convert to a 
transformer and vibrator? 


Yes, the two makes of units which 
used this type of coil—Reliance and 
Reevelec—may be modernized, each 
for less than $20. You can do this by 


installing a standard vibrator and 
transformer. This will be more reliable 
and charging time will be faster. Reev- 
elec, Inc., 609 W. Lake St., Chicago, 
can make prompt conversion. 

What's wrong? My portable speedlight 

doesn’t work. Yet the rectifier tubes 

glow more brightly than usual. 
Probably the dielectric of the storage 
capacitor has punctured. This has the 


effect of short circuiting the output of 
the power supply, permitting maxi- 
mum power to pass through the recti- 
fier tubes. It’s impractical to repair a 
storage capacitor, so get a new one. 

The rectifier tubes may be damaged 
if the power supply is operated under 
these circumstances. It’s best to keep 
the switch in “off” position except 
for the short time necessary to test 
to determine the source of trouble. 





$6.50 Value for °4.75! "3 37° 


Your personal copy of 


the AMERICAN ANNUAL 
of PHOTOGRAPHY, 1951 


The nation’s oldest, finest 
photographic annual. A must 
for your personal library. 
Chock-full of the year’s best 
photographs . . . stimulating, 
helpful articles and hints for 
your work. Now yours at an 


outstanding bargain! 


PLUS... 


1-Year’s Subscription to 


cAm erican 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Since 1889, American Puo- 
TOGRAPHY has been serving 
photographers. Now — better 
than ever, more helpful than 
ever —it is an indispensable 
aid to your PHOTOGRA- 
PHY. You won’t want to miss 
a single inspiring issue. Yours 
for 12 information-packed is- 
sues at a big savings! 


the 
Wing '\ fy 
7] PO TE, R PH) bay 


Value $3.50 


(1-Year subscription price.) 


BOTH FOR °4.75-NOW 


Book Department, American Photography 


421 Fifth Ave. S., Mi 


5, Mi +, 





Dear Sir: 


OFFER GOOD 
FOR LIMITED 


| want to take advantage of your special offer immedi- 
ately. Please send me a copy of The American Annual of 


Photography — 1951, and put me down for a year's sub- 


TIME ONLY! 


issue — all for $4.75. 
Mail this i Name 
coupon NOW. poten 


City and State 


scription to American Photography, beginning with the next 





[] | enclose check or money order 


co 


] | will pay postman C.O.D 








THAT GIRL YOU KNOW 


may be plain or beautiful — all depending upon 
you and your camera. How often have you seen pic- 
tures of girls you know that don’t look like the girl 
at all — that di-n’t catch the tumble of her hair, the 
curve of her cheek or the personality of her smile? 
You need not take pictures that disappoint any 
girl, because the brand new book, “Glamour Guide 
How to Photograph Girls’ tells you step by simple 
step how to capture the natural beauty of all kinds 
of girls 
Author Eugene Hanson, successful 
mour photographer, includes 134 
of them full page size) in Glamour Guide’s ‘210 
7xl0-inch cloth-bound ages PLUS lighting dia- 
grams and these 15 full-length chapters 















































California gla- 
big pictures (many 


1. Snapshots Come First 8. Preparing for 

2. Don’t Be Too Candid . oe mega > 

3. Flash and Filters - Relax and Enjoy It 

’ 10. A Plan for Posing 

4 yt —— ll. Light Makes Right 

. Publinit anc 12. Multiple Flash 
ublicity = 13. The Magic of 

6. Nudes Are Knotty Makeup 

7. The Fashion Touch 14. Darkroom Details 


15. Turning Professional 
Whether it’s the girl next door you want to photo 
graph, or your wife or mother-in-law, Hanson will 
show you how to get better pictures 


SEND NO MONEY 
Use This 10-Day Free Trial Offer 


Already in its second pieting within a year, Glam- 
uw Guide has successfully helped thousands and 
offered on the following terms 


therefore can be 
Send no money with the handy coupon below 


It entitles you to 10 days’ free examination of 
@ Glamour Guide in your own home. If at the end 
of that time you are not completely satisfied that the 


what you need and 
postpaid 


If you wish to send the regular $5 price with 
your order, thus saving us the bookkeeping ex 
®@pense of billing you, we'll ship your book post 


is exactly 
return it 


want you may 





and complete with a modern, specially-designed 
graphic bookplate with your name imprinted 
ibsolutely FREE! book you'll really be proud 
to own! And even then you may return the book for 
a full refund after 10 days providing you have not 
glued in the personalized bookplate 


Clip and mail this 


A coupon — without money — 


American Photography Book Department. 


Book Ry nt: American Photography 
421 Fifth Ave. So., 
Send me for 10 days’ 

of Eugene Hanson’s new 


Minneapolis 15, Minn 

FREE examination a copy 
illustrated book, Glamour 
Guide, which tells me in complete detail the methods 
I should use to get better pictures of girls than, I 
am now taking. At the end of 10 days I agree to re 
mit for the book, plus a few cents postage, or return 
it postpaid 


I am ,enciosi $5 herewith, thus entitling me 
t 1 FREE okpl ite imprinted with my name ex 
actly as ear below. Book is to be shipped to me 


postpaid and I may return it prepaid within 
for full refund if not commpeaey satisfied 
bookplate has not been Inued down 


10 days 
providing 
Name 
Address 


City and State 








BOOKS ON REVIEW 


Conducted by George W’ right 


Viret, Cuarves. And So’s Your Anti- 
macassar. New York: Thomas Crowell, 
1951. $1.50. 


This is not a photographic book but 
it is reviewed here for two reasons. 
First, it is the funniest book we have 
come across for years. Second, it is a 
relief from the flood of 
books imitating Phillipe Halsman’s The 
Frenchman. Since the latter was issued, 
every idiot with access to a file of pic- 
tures and a dubious sense of humor 
has edited a collection with profit to 
some publishers, perhaps, but with lit- 
tle profit for the unsuspecting reader. 

Viret has chosen, instead, from Vic- 
torian engravings and his captions fur- 
nish reuch more adult humor than has 
been offered lately. 


welcome 





“No, really, I'm determined to do some- 
thing useful—let me open the can.” From 


And So’s Your Antimacassar, reviewed 
here. 
Wricut, W. D., arcs, psc. Photome- 


try and the Eye. London: Hatton Press, 
1949, $2. 


The first page of this begins some- 
what formidably, “Photometry at the 
present time can be summed up by the 
equation 


P= Kf By! Vy dh,” 
but the rest of the text is not so diff- 
cult as this might imply. In fact, it is 
an excellent short summary of the 
measurement of light, the response of 
the human eye, the effect of color and 
such matters as the response to low 
level illumination, small light sources 
and intermittent illumination. 

The mathematics, while inevitable, is 
not formidable and readers interested 
in the technical will be able to follow 
it with ease. 


GoTTscHo, SAMUEL Wildflowers: 
How to Know and Enjoy Them. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1951. $2.75. 


This is for anyone who has ever 
walked along a country road and 
paused to examine the uncultivated 
blossoms beside the path and back un- 
der the trees. The author lists hun- 
dreds of them, illustrated, by either 
black-and-whites, Kodachromes or pen 
drawings made upon photographs 
which were subsequently bleached. A 
final chapter with the 
photography itself. Most of the illustra- 
tions were — with a Rollei using a 
three-inch Tessar and Portra supple- 
mentary lens. Many apparently have 
flash as their light source. 


is concerned 


Cocteau, Jean. Diary of a Film, trans- 
lated from the French by Ronald Dun- 
can. New York: Roy Publishers, 1950. 


This is a fascinating and amusing 
little book by the well-known poet, re- 
counting his experiences in the filming 
of La Belle et la Béte. While there is 
much detail about actually setting up 
the scenes for this remarkable, experi- 
mental film, the book, as “diary,” is 
more directly concerned with Cocteau’s 
own turmoils during this period. Poet 
that he is, the boil he is afflicted with 
becomes the aboriginal boil and his 
sufferings unique in all history. 

Yet it is this which gives the book its 
major interest, for the man is one of 
our great contemporaries. The infor- 
mation about the film is valuable, 





but the human details are even more 
so. It is too bad that more of us do not 
have the pressure of creation (or the 
inversion or the boil) or whatever it 


took to produce La Belle et la Béte. 


Suaw, Bernarp. Rhyming Picture 
Guide to Ayot Saint Lawrence. Lon- 
don: Leagrave Press, Ltd. 1951. 


Shaw’s last but not latest printed 
work is a collection of his snapshots 
with a verse text concerned with his 
village, his neighbors and himself. The 
pictures are about the calibre of any 
casual album, but the verse is “bad” 
only as a genius could make it “bad.” 


JeLacin, Juri. Taming of the Arts, 
translated from the Russian by Nicuo- 
LAS WREDEN. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Co. 1951. 


This is an account of what happened 
in the arts following the end of the 
N.E.P. and Stalin’s consolidation of 
power in Russia. Immediately after the 
revolution, all of the arts enjoyed a 
new freedom in Russia and there was 
a period of intense experimentation 
and solid accomplishment. Slowly the 
picture altered and with the seizing of 
control of the government by Stalin 
following the death of Lenin, the secret 
police assumed control in the field of 
the arts as well as in all other aspects 
of life. 

Jelagin takes up his story at about 
this point, as he was growing up under 
the soviets. He is a musician and his 
story is largely concerned with that 
field although he mentions parallel 
events in the graphic arts. 

It is a rather terrifying story al- 
though it is told calmly and with no 
Out of the Night atmosphere. But then, 
the commissars of culture also are 
quite calm, and quite deadly. 


Martin, L. C., psc, ARCS, DIC, AND 
B. K. Jounson, pic. Practical Mi- 
croscopy. Brooklyn: Chemical Publish- 
ing Co., 1951. 


This is a fairly complete review of 
the subject, very useful to the begin- 
ning student or technical worker. It in- 
cludes the usual matter and goes on to 
chapters on the use of polarized light, 
ultraviolet and the electron micro- 
scope. 

Some eight pages are devoted to 
photomicrography, discussing possible 
magnifications, practical arrangements 
of apparatus and measuring exposures. 
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rapher and reporter were severely 
beaten, Executive Editor William Hart- 
ley sent a letter to leading magazines 
and newspapers requesting support in 
the form of statements which could be 
used to gain congressional action for 
an adequate federal law. 

Hartley said, in part: “... The un- 
fortunate episode in Ellentown must be 
viewed with the utmost seriousness by 
every member of the working press. It 
could have happened to you. . . . Fed- 
eral legislation is required . . . making 
it a criminal offense to offer physical 
violence against the person of a work- 
ing journalist. . . . It should be remem- 
bered that the people of the country 
are protected against the press by a 
mass of laws relating to libel and in- 
vasion of privacy. It is high time that 
representatives of the working press 
were protected against people.” 

But, meanwhile, the list of attacks 
on news photographers and reporters 
grows. Almost every day details of an- 
other shocking assault on a cameraman 
or reporter carrying out legitimate as- 
signments come into the office of the 
NPPA. 

The growing concern of the news 
photographers’ organization is reflect- 
ed in special statements by leaders of 
the NPPA printed on these pages. 

AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY believes 
that the time has come to bring facts 
on this distressing situation forcibly to 
the attention of the men who make our 
laws and to the American people. 
Every photographer—whether he is en- 
gaged in photo journalism or not—can 
take a part in this effort by writing to 
his state and federal congressmen. 

It is a discredit to the American peo- 
ple every time a news photographer is 
bullied and beaten when he is carry- 
ing out his legitimate news assign- 
ments. 

The photo journalist is willing cour- 
ageously to run the natural risks of his 
job through tragedies and wars, but he 
should not be expected also to have to 
undergo physical mistreatment and hu- 
miliation. 

Yes, “it is high time”—in the words 
of Editor Hartley of Redbook—‘“that 
representatives of the working press 
were protected...” 

The time is now! 
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picture good to look at? 


How can you be sure the picture you visual 
ize will be as satisfying on the negative as it is in 
your mind’s eye when you're getting ready to shoot? 
How valuable it would be to take the guesswork out 
of planning your pictures, because so often you can’t 
go back for a retake! And even when you can retake, 
think of the costly material you've wasted. 


How would you like to have ready for in 
stant use the time-tested set of rules used by every 
successful photographer as the yardstick against 
which pictures are checked before the shutter clicks? 

‘Composition and Pictures,” the big jumbo-size 
book by Eleanor Custis, gives you just such a yard- 
stick. Here you'll find in everyday words the uni 
versal laws of composition. 

Think what it would mean to your photography 
to put these 21 big chapters to work right now: 
Balance 
Language of Lines 
Language of Forms 
Chiaroscuro, Tone and Value 
What to Do and What Not to Do 
Dynamic Symmetry 
Linear Perspective 
Aerial Perspective 
Application to Pictures 
Principalit 
Tricks ead Psychology 
s i and | 


POENSaYN> 





Figures 

Titles 

Trimming 

Handwork 

Composition in Color 
Judging Your Own Pictures 
Take it Easy 

. Emancipating the Rules of Composition 

. Pictures — Snapshots — Express Your Own 

Personality 
Now in its fourth popular printing, Composition 
and Pictures is a big, jumbo ae of 232 cloth-bound 
pages and 173 pictures. Page size 84x11 inches. 

In ose demand as a camera club speaker, 
Miss ustis has won more than 100 medals and 
trophies for her photographs; newspapers and maga 
zines all over the world have published her prints 
Her pictures are included in all outstanding print 
collections of the year. 


ee ite ites FOUR 
~SSENSVEEP=S 


Her book is written specifically to help you make 
your pictures as good to look at as they were in your 
view-finder 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL 


SEND NO MONEY. 


Composition and Pictures is 
yours to examine in your own home for 10 days, 
simply by mailing the handy coupon below. If, after 
10 days FREE trial, you are not fully convinced 
that Composition and Pictures will definitely help 
you make better pictures, you may return it. If you 
wish to keep it, just mail the regular $6 purchase 
price plus a few cents postage. 


FREE BOOKPLATE — WITH YOUR NAME 


If you wish to send $6 with your order, thus 
saving us the bookkeeping expense of billing you, 
we'll ship your book postpaid and complete with a 
modern, specially-designed photographic bookplate 
with your name Sapenatel <- absolutely FREE! A 
book you'll really be proud to own! And even then 
you may return the book for full refund after 10 
days, providing you have not glued in your per- 
sonalized bookplate. 

Don’t delay — summertime is fleeting and this book 
is sure to help you get better outdoor pictures this 
season. So clip and mail —right now! Book Dept 
AmPhoto. 


Book Department: American Photography 
421 Fifth Ave. So., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 

Rush me my copy of Composition and Pictures 
by Custis for 10 days’ FREE examination. It is my 
definite understanding that I may return it without 
obligation within 10 days if it is not exactly what | 
need and want. If I do decide to keep it, I'll remit 
the regular $6 price plus a few cents postage. 

My $6 is enclosed, thus entitling me to postpaid 
shipment and my own personal photographic book 
plate, imprinted with my name exactly as I have 
printed it below: 


Name 
Address 
City and State 


®*Same 10-day return privilege, 
plate has net been glued in 


providing book 











HOW GOOD 


are your pictures 
of children? 


Are you finding that catching a child’s per- 
sonality is a different photo problem — and some- 
times a difficult one? 

If you've been wishing you could get some 
good practical advice from an experienced pro- 
fessional photographer, Adolf Morath’s big book 
dedicated to the youngsters — Children Before 
My Camera —is your answer. 


A complete manual of instructions, Morath’s | 
book includes enough general photo instruction | 
to be an ideal guide for the snapshooter whose | 


principal concesa is to get better family pictures. 
Among the features you'll find most helpful 
are these important points: 


* Child Photography — Why — When — 
How? 


Types of Cameras and Negative Ma- 
terial 


Outdoors With the Children 


Arrangement of Groups 
The Moment of Exposure 
* Processing 


Author Morath, an English professional pho- 


* 

* 

* Photographing Children by Artificial 
Light | 

* 

* 


tographer, stresses the advantage that parents | 


have in photographing their own children be- 
cause they have none of the shyness to over- 


come that professional photographers encounter. | 


You owe it to yourself to add Children Before 
My Camera —a book you'll always be PROUD 
to own — to your photo library today. Many of 
the 233 illustrations on the book’s 232 cloth- 
bound 7%x9%-inch pages are full page size 
and most are accompanied by lighting diagrams 


SEND NO MONEY 


You can get one of the remaining copies | 
of Adolf Morath’s Children Before My Camera by | 


simply mailing the handy coupon below — with- 
out money. When postman hands you your 
copy, simply deposit with him the regular $5 
pnce plus a few cents postage. 


FREE BOOKPLATE — WITH 
YOUR NAME 
If you prefer, you may enclose $5 with your 


order, thus saving us the bookkeeping expense 
involved in COD shipping. As your reward, 


the book will be shipped postpaid together | 


with a FREE -cially-designed photographic 
bookplate — with YOUR NAME _ imprinted. 

Don’t delay —those youngsters deserve the 
best pictures you can possibly take, don’t they? 
Pamper yourself in years ahead with chitd 
ahotos that really call back the memories! Book 
Dept: AmPhoto 


Book Dept.: American Photography 
421 Fifth Ave. So., Minneapolis 15, Minn. | 
Rush me at once my copy of Adolf Morath’}, 
big 232-page manual of child photography,| | 
Children Before My Camera. Then postman | 
hands me my copy, I will pay him the 
regular $5 price plus a few cents postage. | 
[| My $5 is enclosed, for which you are to ] 
ship my book postpaid, together with a spe- | 
cially-designed —— bookplate bearing 
my mame exactly as I have printed it below: | 
Name___. - rscniciaenenaatiict —| 
Address_ — | 
' 


City and State Ren SL paisihtenibieinlaledipaba 
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Summer seems to be the time when 
photographic courses blossom. Several 
announcements have come into the of- 
fice which offer work of more than or- 
dinary interest. It is too late this year 
to do anything about the first one, the 
Third Annual Photo Workshop at the 
University of Missouri, but it should 
be mentioned since all photographers 
should be conscious of what is going 
on and perhaps be planning ahead for 
next year. 

Under the direction of Clifton C. 
Edom, sparkplug of the photo work at 
the School of Journalism, 35 “stu- 
dents” will do a picture story on the 
town of Hermann, Mo. They will be on 
their own while they work, but there 
will be a preliminary briefing and a 
thorough analysis afterward by a 
group of working photographers and 
picture editors. 

Previous workshops produced out- 
standing work and proved the value of 
the method for intensive teaching. 

There is still some time to consider 
the Advanced Workshop offered at the 
College of Fine Arts, Ohio University, 
July 23 to Aug. 4. It will be under the 
direction of Clarence H. White and 
will be built around each student’s own 
choice of an assignment. Write the 
Dean, College of Fine Arts, Athens, 
Ohio. 

Further east, John Doscher again is 
offering short courses all summer with 
many fine teachers due at the Country 
School of Photography for two weeks 
or more. This year, Maurice Tabard, 
chief photographer for the French edi- 
tion of Harpers Bazaar; Philippe Hals- 
man, well known for his Life covers; 
Helene Saunders, one of the _best- 
known and best-loved of all teachers; 
Gerda Peterich, famous for her por- 
trait methods, and many others will be 
there. You can obtain details from the 
school at South Woodstock, Vt. 

Turning abroad for a moment: The 
British press photographers seem to be 
turning to American equipment. Half 
the awards in the Encyclopaedia Brit- 
annica competition were taken with 





Speed Graphics. That camera has been 
the mainstay here for the press ever 
since its introduction. In fact, it’s a 
well-recognized badge of the working 
newsman. There seems to be a slight 
American trend to swing to the small- 
er reflexes made popular by the mag- 
azine and fashion photographers. Per- 
haps it’s just that the other fellow’s 
equipment seems better than what one 
owns at present. 

Tops in the silly photographs to 
reach this office recently was a publici- 
ty handout by the Air Force, of all 
people, showing the inventor of a den- 
tal camera taking a self-portrait of his 
own teeth. You'll probably see it in 
your Sunday paper some week when 
the news is slow. 

For some reason AMERICAN PHo- 
TOGRAPHY has received a number of 
corporation annual reports in recent 
mails. Many of them are lavish print- 
ing jobs, but what attracts attention 
is the number of photographs used. 
The Borden Co., for example, has a 24- 
page report with many color photo- 
graphs as well as black-and-white, tell- 
ing a well-considered story of their op- 
erations. The photographic market is 
one which is constantly growing. Pho- 
tographs tell a story better than words. 

And an excellent example of this is 
Life’s recent coverage, “Spanish Vil- 
lage.” There were 10 pages of mag- 
nificent photographs by W. Eugene 
Smith, one of our greatest photo-jour- 
nalists. If you missed that issue, look 
it up in your library. 

Camera clubs should look up the 
possibility of showing a film called, 
The Photographer. It is about Edward 
Weston and his work, directed by Wil- 
lard Van Dyke for overseas distribu- 
tion by the Office of Education, De- 
partment of State. It is being released 
in this country by United World Films, 
Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New York 29. 

A printed copy of the commentary 
to the film has been separately pub- 
lished and is worth reading for its own 
sake. That is available for 25 cents 
from W. T. Lee Co., Monterey, Calif. 
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News from the Cau 


na Clubs 





by SAMUEL GRIERSON 


The Ridgewood Camera Club of New Jer- 
sey did a good deed in April. It put on a 
Festival of Color for the benefit of the 
women’s auxiliary of the Valley Hospital. 
The club showed color slides and color mov- 
ies. About 75 of the slides were made by 
members, Other photographers exhibited, 
paying $1 entry fee. Admission of $1 was 
also collected. All cash went to the women’s 
auxiliary. As a result, the club gained a 
lot of good will among the people and 
plenty of good publicity, the kind that draws 
new members. It was a good idea; one that 
could well be used by clubs all over the 
country. 


Teaneck Camera Club of New Jersey re- 
cently gave a duration-of-the-war member- 
ship to Frank Conley of Bogota when he 
went into the armed forces. This is a com- 
mendable idea. It proves to a member that 
he is appreciated by his club, When he is 
discharged, I’m sure Conley will again be an 
active, dues-paying member. He will know 
he was not forgotten. This could happen 
to your club! 


The Temple Camera Club is happy with its 
new meeting place, The Young Men's and 
Young Women’s Hebrew Association in the 
Boro Park section of Brooklyn. Originally, 
the club took its name from its first meeting 
place, the Union Temple on Eastern Park- 
way. 

When I judged their prints early this 
Spring, I found the members to be enthusi- 
astic and excellent print makers. After much 
thought, | awarded Alice Schorr first prize 
and honorable mention; David Schwadron, 
second; Hy Kay, third; and Susan Sherman, 
honorable mention. 


The Torrington Camera Club located at 19 
Farnham Ave. in that fine Connecticut town 


of Torrington, celebrates its second birth- 
day in August. Within two years, the club 
has become active in the town’s photographic 
and cultural life. Members have sponsored 
two exhibits showing their own work and 
pictures by other photographers of the com- 
munity. This past season, Ward Hutchin- 
son, ARPS, APSA, has judged a series of 
monthly competitions. That means members 
got some good advice. Karl Gall is presi- 
dent. At the moment, he is especially inter- 
ested in hanging travel exhibits from other 
clubs at the Torrington club’s meetings. 
Cecil E. Harrison is the club’s secretary, a 
good man for the job, I'd say. He sent this 
information to the correct address—other 
club secretaries please copy. 


The Camera Club of New York brought out 
its publication, Camera Notes, in a new 
make-up and dress. This began in the Janu- 
ary issue. The contents still teem with 
interest, so the change is for the better 
because the new binding and size make 
handling easier. By the way, the January 
copy reached me late in March! Shall I 
blame the post office? 


The Photographic Group of Philadelphia 
elected William Bennet, president; Robert 
Fischer, vice president; Al Dettore, treas- 
urer; Claire Kofsky, secretary. Elected to 
the board were Martin Clair, Edward Cur- 
rier, Harold Salden, John Stinger and Jo- 
seph Rieser. 


The PSA. I wonder who composed that let- 
ter? Barbara Green, FRPS, APSA, deserves 
better promotion. She is charming, good- 
looking and capable of making fine photos. 
But when she goes on a national lecture 
tour, PSA addresses the promotion piece 
sent to all camera clubs, exclusively to “fat, 
balding photographers”! Following this faux 


pas are five paragraphs of excellent informa- 
tion. But, for me, all of this is ruined in the 
sixth and last paragraph in which PSA as- 
sumes that “your camera club program could 
stand a little perking up”! What about the 
clubs whose programs have been perking 
all along? Or, those which are quite satis- 
fied with the programs they now consider to 
be perking? Are they going to like that 
crack? No one signed this letter. Thank 
goodness! However, if you would like to 
have Barbara Green speak at your club (and 
there may still be time for a booking, , write 
to Jack Clemmer, chairman, National Lec- 
ture Program, PSA, West Richfield, Ohio, 
and say I told you about it. 


Pictorial Photographers of America. When 
Morris R. Germain addressed this group on 
the subject of “Retouching the Negative,” 
he drew such a crowd that every seat was 
taken. Standees covered the floor, oozing 
into the hall. And, the meeting room was 
large! Germain not only gave a good talk, 
but we could see what he was doing. He 
operated a device that projected the nega- 
tive, his hands and the etching knife upon 
a large screen. 


The Connersville Camera Club, Ind., has 
a travel salon of about 30 prints ready for 
circulation. The club is especially interested 
in exchanging salons with clubs of other 
geographic localities and members appre- 
ciate criticism. Shows sent in will be shown 
to the Connersville public and to members. 
There are about 20, each very active. Write 
to L. Robert Young, 329 W. 27th St., Con- 
nersville, Ind., for details and bookings. 


The Sierra Camera Club of Sacramento, 
Calif., publishes an excellent bulletin, The 
Gammagram. It’s edited by Walt McCuis- 
ton. The typography makes reading easy 
and the items are readable. Reproduced in 
a recent issue is club’s print-of-the-year by 
member, Bill Cato. Other winners are also 
shown on The Gammagram’s pages. 


The Berkeley Camera Club, a lively group 
of California photographers, elected Harriet 
Nealand editor of its bulletin, The Shutter. 
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the and al 
Shutter has had plenty of ex- 
Miss Nealand more 
including 


This happened early in 
The 


items, 


year, 
though 
citing promises 


excitement, cartoons galore. 

The Green Briar Camera Club, Chicago, has 
noted for black and white 
This spring it staged the sec 
successful color slide Color di- 
vision chairman, Conrad R. Emanuelson, 
elated the the 
work and the shown, 


long been top 
photography. 
ond salon. 
was 
quality of the 
This 


with results, 


interest second 


band, 


Newell, survives. He also is an ama 


teur photographer. 


Vailsburg Camera Club, meeting in the Ivy 
Street School, Newark, N.J., held its Sixth 
Annual Interclub Competition. B. Erle Buck- 


Harvey Falk and Carl N. Sanchez, Jr. 
made up the jury. The 100 prints receiving 
the highest number of points are hung in 
the Newark Museum for a month after the 
judging. I plan to see this show and to tell 
you more about it next time. 





SALON CALENDAR 


salon was under the able direction of Ray- 


mond Boedigheimer. 

The Hypo Club, New York City, lost 
of its ardent members this spring when 
Flora K died. Photography in the 
area suffered a loss. Over a period of years 
1 had with Mrs. 
photographic matters and always found her 
charming, cooperative and helpful. Her hus- 


one 
Howes 


many contacts Howes on 


Rose Slide Winners 
Are Announced 


annual Interna- 
Exhibition have been an- 
the Berks Camera 
Society, both of 


Winners in the second 
Rose Slide 
nounced by the 
Club Reading 


Reading, Penna 


tional 
sponsors, 
and Rose 
\ slide of a single rose won first place in 
A for Norman E. Weber of Bowmans- 
Penna. He receives the William Diller 
bowl. Other class A were Mahlon 
Schildt, Reading, second place; and Floyd 
A. Lewis, Hollis, N.Y., third place. 

All three places in class B went to Irma 
L. Carter, Manhattan Beach, Calif. 

Harold A. Webster, N.Y., 
top honors in class C with shots of a bloom- 
H. Knepp, Stroudsburg, Penna., 
and Burl 


class 
ville, 


awards 


Cowles, won 
ing rose. T. 
received second place 
Sedalia, Mo., third 


Sammans, 





EUROPEAN ART STUDIES 
Imported French, Australian and 
English camera studies of the 
male and female figure. These 
excellent works are now avail- 
able. Invaluable to oy oe - 
tor and photographer. IN TRO- 
DUCTORY OFFER Xi. a 
9” x 13”) photographic figure 
studies, suitable for framing, 
plus big ILLUSTRATE 73 ane 
chure and price list, $1. 

HOUSE OF RABACH 
Hampshire, N.W., Room 810-C 
Washington 6, D.C. 





‘PIN-UPS’ 


By BERNARD of HOLLYWOOD 


JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


BREATHTAKING BEAUTIES 


POPULAR EDITION $2 25 
68 lorge (11x14 in.) pages postrase) 
GIANT DE LUXE EDITION 
132 pages with plastic binding. $3.00 
Send 25¢ for Sample Photos 
and Illustrated Literature 
A MUST FOR EVERY PHC 
ROER YOUR COPY TODAY FROM 
BERNARD OF HOLLYWOOD 
9059 Sunset Blvd. Dept.Mte] 
Hollywood 46, Calif. 


TO FAN 





Salon 


Closing 


Address Date 


Entry 





dS¥th International Salon of 
roe 
__ (Aug. 8-Sept. 18, 1951) 
Fourth International Exhibition 
of Pictorial Photography in 
Denmark 
(Aug. 12-26, 1951) 


Seventh International Exhibi- 


tion 
aly 4-8, 1951 


Fifth Salon 
nacional 
(July 15-Sept. 


Fotografico Inter 


15, 1951) 


July 80-2 Aug. 1 1951 
Witwaterstrand basetinarad 
Salon of Saotogeeey 
September, 1 1951 
10th Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
natio alon 
(Sept., 1951 
Fourth Ampual Hartford Salon 
of Photography and 
Color Slide Exhibition 


First New York State 
Salon of Scenery 


graphs 
1-Sept. 30, 


(Aug. 
28th Iris International 
1951) 


Inter 


Museum 
Photo- 


1951) 
Salon 
of Photography 

(Sept. 1-15, 


North American 
Photographic 
(Aug. 30-Sept. 9, 1951) 

12th Annual Vancouver In- 
ternational Salon of Pictorial 
Photography 

__ (Aug. 22-Sept. 3, 1951) 
1951 Dixie International Ex- 
hibition of Pictorial Photog- 
raphy 

_ (Aug. 15-29, 1951) 
Second Southgate Interna- 
aes ——— 
51) 


12th Annual 
International 
Exhibit 


tional Colour 
(Sept. 10-22 
12th Annual atmeal Photo- 
graphic Exhibition of Cuy- 
ahoga County 
(Aug. 15-19, 1951 
Western Counties Photo 
Federation Western Sz 
Photography 
(Aug. 27-Sept. 8, 1951) 


llth International Focus Foto 

salon of Amsterdam 
(Sept. 15-30, 1951) 

Second International Salon .oi 

Photography 
(Sept. 22-30, 1951) 

The London Salon of Photog- 
raphy 42nd International 
Exhibition 

(Sept. 15-Oct. 13, 1951) 

The Swedish Master Competi 

tion, Box 322 
Stockholm 3, 


aphic 
on of 


Sweden 


Northwest _ Photographic | Salon 
(International) 


(Sept. 15-23, 1951) 
Fourth MPS International Sa- 
lon of Pictorial Photography 
(November, 1951) 


Mississippi Valley Salon 
(Oct. 29-Nov. 10, 





hic 
Terrace 


Edinburgh Photogra 
Society, 16, Roy: 
society ‘of Pictorial Photo 
y, c/o Mr. Aage Bi fa) 
idt, Havdrug, Denm 


| July 1 





July 1 


July 1 


Exhibition Secretary, 
Waverly, Polwithen Road, | 
Penryn, Cornwall, England! 


Salon Fotografico Interna- 
cional Balneario de Panticosa| 
Don Jaime 1, 18 | 

Zaragoza, Spain 


July 10 


P. O. Box 2285, ly 14 
Johannesburg, South Africa July 
‘Ray Miess, 1800 N. Farwell 
Ave., Milwaukee 2, Wis.) 


. LeBlanc 

234 So. Quaker Lane 
West Hartford, Conn. 
v. Jj. Schoonmaker 


¥- w York State 
Albany 1, N. 


Raymond A ed 
uly 


Museum July 25 





Mr. L. Verbeke, Secretary Iris 
435 Lackborslei 
Deurne- Antwerpen, 
Belgium 
Photographic Exhibit 
Administration Bldg., 
State Fair Grounds, 
Sacramento, 17, Calif 
Pacific National {Exhibition 
Exhibition Park 
Vancouver, B. C., 


July 26 


July 27 


Canad: 


Dixie Camera Club 
Box 4373, 


Aug. 4 
Atlanta, 


Georgia 

W. J. Linbird, 

22 Wynchgate, Southgate, 
London, N.14 _ 

Mary-Jane Matheson, 
12317 McGowan 

Cleveland 11, 


Aug. 11 


Ave., Aug. 11 


Ohio 


Chl: SOME. ay 
56, Lemon Street Aug. 11 
Truro, Cornwall, England 


Foto Salon of Amsterdam 
Zuider Stationsweg 33 
Bloemendaal, Hollaad 


Jonkopings Fotoklubb, Ingvar 
Sjoberg, Barnarpsgaten $2, 
Jonkoping, Sweden _ 
London Salon 
26-27 Conduit Street, 
New Bond Street, 
London W.1., England 
Swedish Master Compe- 
tition a Second Stock- 
holm Salon of Photography 
(October, 1951) 


Washington Council of Camera 
Clubs, Inc., Western Wash- 
ington Fair Association, 

Puyallup, Wash. 


Aug. 20 


Aug. 25 


Aug. 29 


12th 
Sept. 1 


Sept. 5 


Mono- 
chrome 


| and color 


4 prints 


—_ "= 


chrome 


viet and color 


4 prints, N. Y. 
state 


scenes only 


Monochrome 


and color 
4 prints 


~ 4 black and 

white, 

4 color slides 
e 


4 color, 


4 slides 


4 prints 


slides 


4 slides 
Unlimited 


__Color slides 


4 prints 


(Color eligible) 


3 prints 








The Mysore Photographic 
Socie’ Sept. 20 
Sri Rawranandir Road, 
Bangalore 4, India 


{Mr. Alvin W. Freese, 
1951) 


4125 Botanical Avenue 
St. Louis 10, Missouri 


Oct. 17 





* 


Please submit salon 


The Edf&or, 





Photographic Society of America rules observed. 
calendar notices at least eight weeks in advance of publication to: 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 421 Fifth Ave. So., Minneapolis linn. 











GRIERSON'S 


word 
In 


edgewise 








HE KODAK INFORMATION CENTER 

in Grand Central Terminal, New York 
City, is a place where you can really enjoy 
yourself, I stop in whenever possible. The 
center is located behind that grand display 
of color at the east end of the terminal and 
the entrance is not hard to find. High pres- 
sure specialists do not give a sales talk. 
Kodak products are on display, of course, 
and one can inspect them with ease, ask 
questions concerning them and receive in- 
telligent and enlightening replies. 

A well-hung print show is always on 
view. These shows are changed from time 
to time. During my visit the work of You- 
suf Karsh was on display, and I couldn’t 
have asked for anything better. His fine 
portraits of such celebrities as Frank Lloyd 
Wright, David Low, John Lewis, Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Dwight Eisenhower, George Ber- 
nard Shaw and others were masterful. 
Karsh had one shot in color which had the 
place of honor on the wall; it was a deli- 
cate and thoughtful study of Pope Pius 
XIT. On the opposite wall hung a series of 
industrials documenting the Canadian steel 
industry. They were good, but I still rave 
about the portraits. 

I had a very nice chat with David Segal, 
who has been with Kodak for 35 years and 
is very happy. While I talked to Segal, Helen 
Holbrooke, well-known free lance came 
along. She’d just purchased a ticket for 
New Mexico, where she will document the 
Indian. She was very interested in Kodak’s 
new 35mm Signet and will probably use one 
in the Indian country. 

Then I met Frank H. Wakeley, the mana- 
ger of the Center. He was a most cordial 
host and showed me much the casual visitor 
might not see. We went out on the balcony 
where the large color transparency hangs. 
I saw just how it was hung and realized 
more than ever its stupendousness. 

To top off everything, David Segal got 
out a camera and took a photo of Wakeley 
and myself in a very happy pose. After the 


Samuel Grierson, ARPS 


third try the flashbulb worked! 
enough. 


But, good 


The Hudson County Photographers’ Show 
was the main cause for my trip to Jersey 
City. This fourth annual event is sponsored 
by the Photo Club of Jersey City. I under- 
stand that Howard C. Duncan is the moving 
spirit of the organization. It was a very good 
show. But, they do need a live publicity 
man. This is the fourth year of the show, 
yet the first to come to my attention. Next 
year I hope I am invited to the grand open- 
ing which includes coffee and cake—and 
I do mean coffee and cake as the affair is 
held in the Bergen Branch of the Public 
Library—if you follow me! 

Six camera clubs participated—Snyder 
High, West Shore, Tri-County, Lincoln 
High, Stevens Institute and the Photo Club 
of Jersey City. Besides the clubs,. there 
were nine unafhliated exhibitors. 

One hundred and twenty-six prints were 
shown. The four by William Armbruster 
were most interesting. These were bromoils 
of exquisite quality and picturesque beauty. 





Samuel Grierson, ARPS, and Sec- 
retary of the Pictorial Photographers 
of America, (to note a few of the 
honors he has earned) contributes his 
informal monthly column on person- 
alities and events in and around New 
York City. Mr. Grierson manages to 
keep up with almost everything that 
happens in that busy area, but will 
be happy to have you write him at 
1155 Dean St., Brooklyn 16, if you 
have an interesting item. Camera club 
secretaries, too, are requested to send 
copies of their organizations’ publi- 
cations directly to Mr. Grierson, who 
acts as editor of ‘News from the 
Camera Clubs.” 











Armbruster, now about 80, is an old time 
exhibitor, and older readers of this column 
may recall seeing his name in salon cata- 
logs. These four pictures were made some 
20 years ago, and they are as fresh and 
new today as they were the day they came 
from the chemical solutions. Because repro- 
duction might not do justice, I won’t let my 
readers see them. Other pleasing prints 
were Mystery House by Samuel J. Hall, 
Abandoned by W. P. Kent and Clipped by 
Anthony Santamauro. 

Donald H. Smith titled his good _por- 
trait of a man, Church Sexton, but there 
was nothing in the portrait to identify the 
man as a sexton. Calling him a sexton does 
not make him that. In short, Smith depends 
upon the title to tell his story. If he is a 
photographer, he should depend upon the 
camera to do that. 

And I wonder if I-liked Ralph Mayer’s 
The Skylight? The print good but 
Mayer extended the lines formed by the 
objects in the picture. He’s run these lines 
right across the mount making a veritable 
criss-cross of ruled ink lines on the mount. 
Mayer did make me stop, look and think 
and that is something in his favor. 

There were four color prints in the ex- 
hibit, all by Samuel L. Fialk. 

A committee member especially called 
my attention to the fine support, backing 
and interest given this project by the Jersey 
City Museum Association, which defrays 
cost of printing and mailing invitations and 
provides the gallery. Edmond Miller, presi- 
dent of the Association and head of the 
Library, and his hard-working secretary, 
Miss Murphy, grow more enthusiastic each 
year over the project. And I say, who can 
them! 


was 


blame 


Tops in Photography, managed and run by 
the Metropolitan Camera Club Council, Inc., 
is a popuiar affair. I reached the Statler 
Grand Ballroom at about 7 p.m. and was 
lucky to get a seat. Would that Frank Liuni 
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had been present to see the success of the 
council. By the way, will someone please 
have the word, founder, put after his name 
on all printed matter? If there is any sound 
reason why this should not be done, I will 
he happy to quote the reason right in this 
column when signed details reach me. 

{ had a grand time at this 1951 Tops, 
especially before the programmed show be- 
gan. It was in that interval I did my hand- 
shaking, many 
hand is still This 
best part of the clambake. 

There was an exhibit of 411 prints hung 
during the day. Some job! One print, Re- 
discovered, by Doris Martha Weber, Apsa, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, was reproduced in the 
May issue of this magazine. Carl N. San- 
chez, Jr. made up the list of exhibitors in- 
vited to hang, addressed and mailed the 
invitations and did all correspondence for 
the exhibit. Fine prints, I thought, at least 
those that I examined. With the crowd and 
frank to state 
I did not look at every print. 

Quested L. Elgar, president of the coun 
cil, took over the job of 
monies, Joseph E. 
Press Photographers 
parts, 


friends that my 
hour is the 


meeting so 


sore. social 


all that was going on I am 


master of cere 
Costa of the National 
talk in two 
Che first, covering his trip to Alaska 
and Japan, was very interesting. The sec 


gave a 


ond part, covering ways of presenting a 


picture was instructional. Many seemed to 


like this part, too. 

Next PSA, 
These were a collection of top slides, each 
with a notable salon record or other out- 
standing honors. Paul J. Wolf, apsa, color 
man of these parts, read the script. There 
was soft music, too. I liked two of the slides 
well enough to wish I could take them home 
—Winter Pattern by Robert S. Beese of 
State College, Penna., and Jack Cannon's 
surrealist print entitled Premonition. As for 
the rest, I'll them to their salons, 
honors and although will 
admit that certain admirable 
points and were worthy color works. 

Amid the utmost confusion Norris Hark- 
ness on behalf of the PSA presented Mabel 
Scacheri These 
happy people then had their picture taken. 
Magazine awards in the shape of medals 
no, they were medals 
photographers for excellent work and the 
use of their pictures. Norman C. Lipton did 
the honors here, and his sheet should be 
proud of him. Some valuable door 
donated by local dealers and manufacturers, 


came color slides from the 


leave 
past glories, 


most had 


with a deserved award. 


were given to certain 


prizes, 


were awarded. 

The program closed with the showing of 
a motion picture made by the members of 
the Amateur Cinema League. Joseph J. Har- 
ley, president of the League, made 
introductory remarks. Featured in the cast 
were Barbara Green and Victor H. Scales. 


some 


I did not sit through this 


mentioned, the place 


picture. As | 
was packed and from 
the applause I would say that everyone was 
happy about everything. 

May this happy spirit be evident in all 
future Tops. My bones tell me that that 
wish will come true so | have to 
Instead I will 


will not 


pray. pray for better pro 


grams. 


Thomas C. Colt, Jr., director of the Portland 
Art Museum—Oregon, that is 
request a mass of data on museum policy. 
item for the consideration of 
salon directors everywhere! There has been 


sent me on 
Here is one 


much whispering on the subject of costs. 
The subject I will admit is a poser. Many 
feel that the usual $1 entry fee is all traffic 
will bear. Yet this often 
cover the stamps for the return 
of prints. The Pictorial Photographers of 
America raised the fee to $2 and came out 
in the red in 1949! A few, a very few others 
raised the ante. But, not having access to 
their books, I can only guess that the extra 
dollar was of no special help. 

My thought here is that too few salons 
raised the fee. There are enough at $1 to 


does not even 


costs of 


satisfy the average exhibitor and only the 
ardent die-hards submit to those charging 
From the pros- 
pectus of 1951, it 
seems that Colt and his associates have come 
up with a gimmick that will be of profit to 
any salon and be kind to the pocketbooks 
of those entering work. 
First, they charge a flat 
of $1 per person entering prints. This is 
non-returnable. entry 
fee of $1 per print. However—and this is 
entry fees for work not accepted 


more, announcement and 


Oregon Photography, 


registration fee 


Second, there is an 
important 
by the jury are returned. It’s as simple as all 
that and everyone should be happy. Those 
whose pictures are hung pay a higher price 
than fortunate. And so they 
should, for they receive the glory, the fame 
and the publicity. I like the deal. 

As for the kitty, let’s look at some possible 
figures. A show of 400 prints by 100 pho- 
tographers would mean $500 for the treas- 
ury, plus let us $200 from the 200 
whose work did not meet the critical stand- 
ards of the jury. Figures are based on the 
premise that 300 sent in prints. This would 
mean $300 at the old $1 fee or $600 at the 
Thus the Colt-Portland 
means more in the till no matter how you 
look at it and is far less discouraging to 
gets the old thumbs 


those less 


say, 


$2. rate. system 


those whose work 


down in the judging. 


Light Pattern 
Fred W. Aspinall 


FRED W. ASPINALL, a camera club 


enthusiast near College Point, N.Y., 
demonstrates the simplicity of produc- 
ing pattern shots at night. It requires 
some forethought to balance various 
elements as well as he has done. 





Apples THE PATTERN-SHOT of fancy packed 
Harry Miller fruit was given first prize in the class A 
¢ open competition at the Brooklyn Cam- 
era Club. Samuel Grierson was the 
judge. 


In for a Landing 
Edward Vanghel 


This print received a first place award 
in the advanced class in a competition 
held by the Science Museum Photo- 
graphic Club, Buffalo, N.Y. Made with a 
Rolleiflex in late afternoon, exposure 
1/200 at f/11 with a K-2 filter on Super 
XX roll film. The sun was so low that the 
rays were almost parallel with the gulls. 
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CAMERA CONCEPTS IV 


University of Wisconsin Photo Salon 


ys 


Shirley Schweet 





ree ie 


Lge 


THE RECENT SALON at Madison, Wis.; 
is the fourth college show sponsored by 
the Wisconsin Union Camera Club and the 
Wisconsin Union Darkroom Committee 

The 125 prints and 173 transparencies 
entered were somewhat uneven in quality, 
many lacking a sound technique behind 
them. However, the 50 prints and 46 slides 
selected indicate an originality in view- 
point and approach to photography which 
show considerable promise of future growth 

The print at the right shows the judges, 
Leonard Good, assistant professor of art, 
University of Wisconsin, George B. Wright, 
editor of American Photography, and War- 
ner Taylor, a PSA judge of long standing. 


e 
§g 
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Del Desseus 





A letter from LONDON 


HE PRESENT SEEMS as appropri- 

ate a time as any to take stock 

of the things going on. in the 
photographic world in Britain and per- 
haps to make a few comparisons with 
the state of affairs in America. One 
thing is very certain. There is no di- 
minution in the enthusiasm and keen- 
ness in our hobby, sport, job—call it 
what you will. You have only to put 
two or three photographers together 
and you need bother about nothing 
else, neither food, nor drink, nor en- 
tertainment. They'll get on. 

The clubs and societies all seem to 
be flourishing. In my own club we are 
faced with a really serious problem. 
Are we to allow unlimited membership 
which will soon mean new and larger 
premises or are we to restrict the list 
in some way? I don’t know whether 
your clubs are faced with these prob- 
lems but in Britain there are, broadly 
speaking, two kinds of societies. One 
is entirely photographic and accepts 
only active and serious workers. The 
other is open to anyone and augments 
its income with dances, socials, con- 
certs and what-have-you. 

1 expect States 
plenty of people in each community 
who are joiners, the kind of folk who 
will join anything to get to know 
people or for some other inscrutable 
purpose but who may have little or 
no interest in photography. My own 
club has always tended to discourage 
these people but there is always the 
fear that one may lose potentially 
good workers. 


you in the have 


Do your clubs make any distinctions 
between amateurs and professionals? 
There is very little of it here, except 
as a rule, the amateurs are incompara- 
bly better than the pros! : 

I don’t know how you find it but 
far too many exhibitions 
here. Every little tin-pot club seems to 
think that it must establish itself first 
of all by running an international exhi- 
bition. The result is that all the club 


there are 


secretaries and the members are bom- 
barded with entry forms. Most people 
just haven’t got time or money or in- 
clination to turn out work, good work, 
on that scale. And most workers hate to 
keep on sending around duplicates of 
past successes, which is an easy way 
out. The result is that there is a thin- 
ning out of good work, if not a lower- 
ing of standards, in many of the 
provincial exhibitions. 

And here, perhaps, I might make a 
few observations on nomenclature. 
You seem to call nearly all your exhi- 
bitions “salons” while we are some- 
what chary of the use of the word. 
Personally I have a theory about this, 
(it is entirely my own, by the way), 
which is that France, Paris in particu- 
lar, is the privately-hoped-for-paradise 
of all Americans. Therefore you are 
much more ready to lap up the name 
“salon” than we are! Also our own 
London Salon stands in a rather pe- 
culiar position, descending as it did 
from the famous Linked Ring. To at 
least the older photographers it has 
retained a hallowed significance. So 
we have been rather shy of using it and 
have settled down to the more cumber- 
some, “international exhibition.” 

I think this word business is quite 
interesting. I don’t think it is a waste 
of time to say something about it be- 
cause after all our languages do differ 
quite a lot. Each of us uses some words 
which sound “rude” to the other man 
yet sound quite ordinary to ourselves. 
I think we should get over the feeling 
that when you talk about “The Little 
Bend Salon” you are any more preten- 
tious than we are when we speak of 
“The Mudcombe-on-Ooze International 
Exhibition of Photography.” It’s the 
same thing said a different way. 

When we get AMERICAN PuHoToc- 
RAPHY or—dare I whisper it?—-any 
other of your photographic magazines, 
you can guess that our mouths water 
at the sight of much of the apparatus 
that you have and we have not. Some 


Peter Hennessy 


of this is due, of course, to our short- 
age of dollars but I’m sorry to say 
that I think a great deal of it is due 
to the shortsightedness of our manu- 
facturers. Twice—after the first war, 
and then after this one—they had a 
glorious chance to put their brains to 
steep and turn out something really 
original. But 9/10 of them have either 
gone on with the same old stuff or have 
spent years tooling up to make slavish 
imitations of much of the Continental 
gear. It has been so slavish that they 
have copied much of it, faults and all. 
Much of our stuff is beautifully made 
but much of it, cameras especially, is 
far too heavy. There is a popular su- 
perstition here that one of our most 
famous old camera makers, who went 
broke a few years ago, did so solely 
because the supply of lead began to 
dry up and they could not find any- 
thing else to make the cameras heavy 
enough! 

I am having a little quiet chuckle to 
myself over the advent of your new 
Kodak Portrait Lens. The reason for 
the chuckle is this: We have always 
looked upon your country as the home 
of the diffused focus objective (soft- 
focus lens, to you). I can well remem- 
ber my excitement when I saw the 
first movie long ago, photographed 
throughout (by Karl Struss, I think) 
with one of these lenses. At that time 
your markets were flooded with them: 
the Struss, the Kalosat, the Verito, the 
Port-Land and scores more. Then in 
the craze to return to the 1880’s with 
the equivalent of £/90 definition, the 
whole lot went overboard. It was to 
such an extent that, as I. wrote in an 
article in last year’s American Annual, 
some of you didn’t even seem to know 
what a soft-focus print was when I put 
it into an Anglo-American portfolio. 
At that earlier date there was hardly 
an advertisement in your magazine 
that had not some luscious example 
of this soft-focus work to illustrate it. 
But it all disappeared for a time. 


Stuart Black, FRPS 





editor of American Photography, and War- 
ner Taylor, a PSA judge of long standing. 


Winners in 
the 1950 
Fire Foto 
Contest: 


First Prize 


Reginald McGovern, Tribune, Redwood City, Calif.; 
Frank Riemer, Jr., Sentinel, Milwaukee, Wis.; and Edgar 
M. Sachs, New Era, Lancaster, Penna., were top prize 
winners in the First Fire-Foto-of-the-Year contest spon- 
sored by the National Press Photographers Association 
and the National Fire Protection Association. 

Five honorable mentions were awarded. These went to 
E. T. Dumetz, Gazette, Charleston, W. Va.; Joe Goulart, 
Eagle, Wichita, Kans.; Donald J. Krohn, Wisconsin Ra- 
pids Daily Tribune; Ted Kell, New York Herald Tribune; 
and Tony Spina, Detroit Free Press. 

First prize winner, McGovern, was home when he 
heard that a California chemical plant was on fire. When 
he arrived, he had one unexposed holder left. He used 
one side for a general view of the fire. Then he cocked 
the shutter and waited. The plant exploded. With the re- 
sulting picture, WHOOM, McGovern won first prize of 
$250. “When the explosion came,” he said, “it felt like 
someone stuck my head into a blast furnace.” 

Riemer, the youngest news photographer in Milwaukee, 
won second prize of $75 when he snapped the picture. 


Second Prize 


Terror in the Night, and helped rescue five people trapped 
in an apartment. He warned the people not to jump, then 
directed firemen to the smoke-filled second floor. 

When Sachs snapped Childhood Dream Come True, he 
won third prize of $50. The children were in school when 
the fire broke out. Sitting outside, they finally realized 
what had happened and started to laugh, “The school’s 
burned down. No school tomorrow!” 

Says Sachs, “The faces of the kiddies express all their 
thoughts and the thoughts of all school pupils of all 
time.” 

Judges for the 1950 contest were: Harold Blumenfeld, 
editor, Acme Newspictures; Joseph Costa, King Features, 
chairman of the NPPA board; William C. Eckenberg, 
New York Times; Melvin R. Freeman, NFPA public re- 
lations manager; and Sid Mautner, executive editor, In- 
ternational News Photos. 

In 1951, the Fire-Foto-of-the-Year contest will be held 
again. For more information, write to M. R. Freeman, 
public relations manager, National Fire Protection As 
sociation, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston 10, Mass. 


Third Prize 








Graflex Diamonds 
Awarded to Three 


Three Graflex Diamond Awards 
for outstanding contributions to pho- 
tography have been given to the top 
winners of the 12th annual Editor and 
Publisher Photo Contest. 

Walter Davis of the Miami Daily 
Vews received the first diamond for 
Flying Reporter. He took the shot 
when a woman reporter was upset by 
a large wave as she tried to step from 
a small boat to the steps of a light- 
house. Davis also was honored by 
having his picture hung in the Hall of 
Fame at Kent State University. 

For Airborne, an action photograph 
of a midget car race crash, Carl 
franks, of the Cedar Rapids (lowa) 
Gazette, received the second prize. 

The third prize and diamond went 
to Harry Hirsch, New York Daily Mir- 
ror, for his capture of the grief of two 
brothers parting as one went to war. 

The diamonds were presented by 
Graflex, Inc. 


Summer Workshops 
Open in New York 


Two summer workshops at the New 
School of Social Research, New York 
City, opened in June. 

The first, “Creative Possibilities in 
Photography,” includes assignments, 
criticisms and round-table discussions. 
It is planned to cover photographic 
technique and magazine assignments 
for black and white. The opening date 
was June 19. 

The second, on outdoor color pho- 
tography, began June 20. It includes 
six sessions aaa two field trips. 








FROZEN — 
ASSETS? 


Have any pho- 
to equipment 
you'd like to 
swap or sell? Want to buy a differ} 
ent camera or something for your 
darkroom? Do it the fast, sure way 
with an American Photography 
classified ad. 

For 10c a word you can tell 
your message to thousands of pho- 
tographers, 85.5% of whom have 
their own darkrooms. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates: 10c per word prepaid, 5% discount fer 
6 consecutive insertions. Each item, including 
name and address, counts as one word. Num- 
bers in a series count as one word (i.e., 512 
White St., counts three words — 4 for $1.00, 
counts as three words). Zone numbers free. 
Ads received by 15th of each month will ap- 
pear in second following issue. Mail to CLAS- 
SIFIED AD DEP’T, AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 
421 Fifth Avenue So., Mi lis 15, Mi it 


NEGATIVES 





ROLL FILM—Negatives . . . Send $1.00 for 2 
Samples of 2%x3% negatives and lists. T. C. 
Dilbe: ck, Box 247, LaTijera Station, Dept. F-5, 
Los Angeles 43, California. 


OIL COLORING 








Oil coloring photographs can be a fascinating 
hobby or profitable sideline for those with artistic 
talent. Learn at home Easy simplified me 
Send for free booklet National Photo Coloring 
School, 835 Diversey Parkway, Dept. 308A, Chi- 
cago 14, Illinois. 





PAPER AND FILMS 





P 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








AKE RE. - PROFITS WITH YOUR C aout 
Ty PEWRE TER, SEWING M —— OR YOUR 
OWN MAIL ORDER BUSINESS 





J. Ww. s 
117A WEST LAPHAM ST. 
MILWAUKEE 4, WIS 





CAMERAS 


PORTLAND Color Laboratories Electronic Cam- 
era. Big money maker. Perfect; $600.00. Cal Wil- 
liams, 1310 18th, Bakersfield, Calif. 

POWERFUL TELEPHOTO CAMERA EASILY 
MADE. TRIFLING COST. INSTRUCTIONS 25c. 
CARL JAMER, BOX 294. MANORVILLE, N.Y. 











CAMERAS & EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





Bell & Howell 16mm motion picture camera, 
model 70-H. Included are: electric mento, 400 
ft. film chamber, and one Cooke 6” £/4.5 lens. 
All are in perfect condition. PRICE—$500. H. 
Bishop, GUTHRIE CLINIC, ROBERT PACKER 
HOSPITAL, SAYRE, PENNSYLVANIA. 





DUFAYCOLOR films, retail, wholesale. All 
sizes. Example 4x5, $7.84 dozen sheets. No. 127, 
35mm, $1.25 roll. Continental Laboratories, Box 
44, San Francisco 1, Calif. 





PHOTO FINISHING 





ATTENTION Drug Stores, Camera Shops, etc.— 
Let us handle your Photo Finishing worries. Write 
for details. Photo Service, S. Main St., Columbi- 





ana, Ohio. 
PHOTO SUPPLIES 





2'4x3%4 Kodak Commercial Sheet film, $1.25 
Fresh, Guaranteed. Valley Studio, Box 14: 8, 
College Place, Washington. 





PRINTING 





ART PHOTOS? Don’t Gamble with Mails— 

KNOW! 6 model prints, details, $2.00 with laws. 

cf : HOSA, 119 So. Rosemead, Pasadena 10, 
Dali 





New negative, two 5x7 enlargements from snap- 
shot, transparency, colorprint. Send same and 
one dollar. Curiophoto, 1187 Jerome Ave., New 
York 52. 





Stil and movie CAMERA, photographic equip- 
ment catalogs and bargain bulletins one year 
$1.00, one issue .50c. Refundable. B. J. Ellis, 
108 Am6 North State, Chicago 2. 

CASH BY AIR-MAIL IMMEDIATELY! For cam- 
eras & lenses. Highest prices paid. aausoens 
held 10 days for your approval. TAYLOR’S 

TRADING MART, 1535 Prospect St., Indianapo- 


lis 3, Indiana. 


CAMERA catalog, photographic hints. 50c re- 
fundable, Ellis, 2166-Am. 6 Market, San Francis- 


co 14, Calif. 
DEVELOPER 














NOW-—A single powder, all-purpose DEVELOP- 
ER FD4. Develops any film without grain in 
5 minutes instead of 15 minutes; develops any 
paper with excellent sani. Bottle makes one 
Bs illon of developer. Price—$1.00 cash delivered 
k FULLER RESE ARCH LABORA- 
TORIES, 26 Washington St., Woburn, Mass. 





ENLARGEMENTS 
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ABSOLUTELY highest quality professional double 
weight enlargements at dealers prices. 5x7, 25c; 
8x10, 30c; 11x14, 60c; 16x20, $2.00. No extra 
charge for cropping or dodging. New negative 
from your photo 50c; minimum order $1.00. Foto 
Portrait Co., 1172-A Ogden Ave., New York 
City, 52. 





INSTRUCTIONS 
AIRBRUSH ART SCHOOL, 117-D East 60th, 
N.Y.C, 22. Free Home Study Brochure. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


200 Model release forms (four pads), $1; Sure- 
fire ways to earn extra money with your camera, 
complete manual, $1; Press cards for car, hat, 
purse, all for $1. Fairview Publications, 123 
Third Avenue, Williamson, W. Va. 

FREE Lance Photographer Windshield Decal, 
50c. Daleco, 2824 Harcourt Ave., Los Angeles 
16, Calif. 


MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT 
You can entertain with Chalk Talks. Catalog 10c. 
Jack Balda, Cartoonist, A-P, Oshkosh, Wis. 




















DOUBLEWEIGHT enlargements, 5x7, 20c; 8x10, 
35c. Expert film processing. W ebster Photo Lab., 
Box 22 Gracie Station, New 


REPAIRS 








48 Hour Precision Camera Repair Service on ev- 
erything, still and cine, in a most completely 
equipped laboratory, All timing by electronic de- 
vices and all work guaranteed. “You send it, we'll 
repair it.” The Mills Photographic Engineering 
Laboratory, 1857. N. Western Ave., Dept. AMP. 
Hollywood 27, Calif. 

GUARANTEED REPAIRS: Fine European cam- 
eras our specialty. Lens Coating; Internal Syn- 
chronizations; Coated Reflex Mirrors; etc. Highest 
factory standards. Send camera for free estimate. 
CAM-TECH; Box 219A Cathedral Station; New 








York 25, N.Y. 
RETOUCHING 





Negative retouching service for the trade. Done 
to your exact requirements. Prompt delivery. Rea- 
sonable rates. Mail negatives to Charles Slom, 
Photo Retouching Service, 416 4th Ave., New 
York 16, N.Y. 

Expert retouching. Small negatives; 75c¢ individu- 
als, $1 groups; 5x7 and larger: $1 individuals, 
$1.50 groups. Prompt service. Ervin, 2629 N. 
Potomac, Arlington, Va. 








RETOUCHING, expert mail service. M. Henis, 
200 West 86th St., New York 24. 





SLIDES 





2%x244 and 35mm SLIDES from your own nega- 
tives. Send negative for free sample and price 
list. Acme Slide Laboratory, 161 E. Ontario St., 
Chicago 11, UL 

STEREO-SLIDES (Realist size) Galore: S« enic— 
featuring <Aerialstereo, (wide inter-ocular) over 
Grand Cenpen, Yosemite, Death Valley, Monu- 
7 nt Valley, etc. Sample order of 6 slides and 
Catalog $3.00. Catalog only—25c. ACADEMY OF 
STEREOSCOPIC Arts & Sciences, 6356 Holly- 
wood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 








CARLSBAD CAVERNS. New on interior color 
slides. Sample 50c. ee . “TEX” HELM, 
Dept. APS, Carlsbad, —" 





MOVIE FILM 


SURPLUS sale 16mm library films. Room 1501u, 
6 N. Michigan, Chicago. 


MOVIES 


Iwo 4x5 enlargements and negative from movie- 
frames or two colorprints. Send same and one 
dollar. Curiophoto, 1187 Jerome Ave., New 
York 52. 

RENT SOUND films for less. Send dime for de- 
tails. Club, P.O. Box 747, Hamilton, Ohio. 
CARLSBAD CAVERNS, The Antarctic, Pitcairn 
Island, others. 8mm 16mm Home Movie Travels. 
Carlsbad Cavern sample ookes film $1.50 specify 
8mm 16mm, ig ag 5c. “TEX” HELM, Dept. 
APM, Carlsbad, N. } 


‘MOVIE TITLES 


INTERMISSION TITLE — Amazingly different! 
Unbelievable! List, “Beautiful Kodachrome,” only 
50c. “10 Different Titles $4.75." No C.O. 
H. Freeman, Box 255, 22nd St. Stat., St. Peters- 
burg, Florida. 


























VACATION COL ORSTIDES: national parks, 
Southwest, travel, science. Free list (with sample 
30c). Kelly E. Choda, Box 5, Los Alamos, New 
Mexico. 
BELIEVE IT OR NOT! 2x2 stereo slides for 
screen a age in your existing a may ond 
screen. wr order of 6 slides & aie, 98.00 
(ean). M Y BACK GUARANTEE. uest 
TEM A. ACADEMY OF STEREOSCOPIC 
a A Scignoss, 6356 Hollywood Blvd., Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. 
AL SKS FINEST COLORSLIDES. Scenery, 
nature wildlife. Free list. Robert A. Hall, Moose 
Pass, Alaska. 
STEREO REALIST COLOR SLIDES CARLS- 
BAD CAVERNS. Sample 75c. Ca’ atalog 
wm) * HELM, Dept. APSR, Carlsbad, N. 
B&W slides from negatives 10c; from = 
ibe. We specialize moking slides from eld pho- 
tographs up to 5x7, 15c. ROGERS STUDIO, Box 
134a, East San Diego 5, Calif. 
COLOR SLIDES, 35mm or Stereo. California, 
National Parks, U.S.A., Foreign, Arts. Sample & 
cataleg 25c. Slides, Box 206, La Habra, Calif. 
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Now, Here’s Your... 


JULY BOOK BONUS 


—for American Photography Readers Only 


Two best-selling photo books in this special Bonus Book Package — BOTH for the price of only ONE! 


























+ 
. 

The 1951 American 
Annual of Photography $3.00 
Now in its 65th year can Annual 
pages are packed full of pictures f 
that you'll find nowhere else n pr Under Fr 
lin I Pop) Jordan's editorshiy t 1951 A 
with its photographic jacket and cover is diff t 
from all earlier editions, and will improve the work 
of all amateurs as well as the advanced work 
ind professionals who have used it so su fu 
all these years 

Look over the table of cor = 
take advantage of the July to 
prove to vourself on LO A n 
that the Anerican Annual is as good as it soun 
CONTENTS: 

. 

Who's Who in Photography: The only record pul 
lished anywhere photographers winning salon 
ceptance during the last 5 years. Meticulously 
plete and accurate, this featur is a lon 
clusive with the American ! List 
betically the name of each impo tant salon 
photographer in every country in the w 
tabulation may well include friends of yours 
64 Prize-Winning Prints: Taken from among the 
winners of American Photography's le 
print contest, these masterpieces rful 
influence on your photography ich 
prize-winner is a crystal-clear comm ink 
lin Jordan, FPSA, FRPS, editor 
Photography As an Avocation, by Dr. Max 1 + 
re you getting the most from your hol » Th 
internationally-known  author-photographe« 
how and demonstrates with 16 h 1 t 
prints, including several figure studies 
Cinematography As a Graphic Art, by Peyton St 
Hydrogen lon Concentration, by Allen BR. Greenleaf 
Photography and Criminalistics, by O'H Oster 

burg 
Pictures in the Fog, by Jack Wright 
Marine Photography, by J. R. Hogan 
Masking Correction, by E. M. Symmes 


the Georgia Engelhard 
Swing Back, by W. W. DeAtley 
Moonlight, by G. A. ¢ 


Down on Farm, by 
Using the 
Photography in 


College Research, by Alb« 


Photography in 
man, 





The 1951 American Annual of Photography $3.00 
2.00 


$5.00 


Pictorial Figure Photography 


Total Value 


BOTH, during 
July only, for just $3. 00! 


You can ha both 1951 American 
nual of Photogr: hes Pictorial Figure 


the An- 


Pho- 





tography for the pr of only one if you act 
bet July 31 

Both bo w within the last vear. The 
American Annual, th its photographic jacket 
ind cover t tron iny ft its 64 prec 
Cessors Pictora ul “Fi igure pA aphy is th 














fastest-selling photo book in America today 
This spec ial ne Vil July Bonus Book 
opportunity fered only to American Photog 
raphy re ice rs 
10-DAY EXAMINATION 
IN YOUR OWN “ee 
SEND NO MONEY I , } 1 f these hest 
t n } 
D tak t these books wv p 
pro See for f 
If aft 10 ip satis 
t the rst ! vf phot 
r e to keey 
\ in Annua vw cents | 
FREE! 
° 
YOUR PERSONAL BOOKPLATE 
If s th tr por ™ 4 \ i 
I tl I t AND ha I 
pl pl ky I 
us the bool f billit fat 
I \ PRO 
perse wokplate f the book \ 
the t y 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
- « : . ipor nd 
ft x t ks for 10 da hat tl 
you | i | bookpla 
eitl k 
ACT NOW! I fer na nly 
7 f “ I I n xpi July 
Mail ¢ p ry! 


To: Book Department: 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
421 Fifth Ave. So., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


YES! | am definitely interested in finding out for 











on ee aentgsneici gia! $2. oe 








pies 
ther I t k to 
\ ' 286 
pl I I St 
t e pl 1- 
t poy ‘ k Pictorial Figure 
Photography tly ; walt sivads ts 
5.000 This S4-page } t } vl 
60 
2 of k 
* It is the only text in print teday containing the 
acknowledged nude masterpieces of the entire 
last 50° years; 
*® It is a collection of the best work of many pho- 
tographers — not just the ideas of one or few; 
* Its pages are packed full of solid facts telling 
you all about the how and why of each 
picture PLUS a clear outline of the changing 
fashions in nude photography during this last 
half-century. 
¥* The pictures are big, so you can study their tech- 
nique closely. Page size: 7x 10 inches. 
t t that 
ra ng f f 
t Ay frank t fi $ 
f hot ’ k k 
it bh 


1951 Ameri- 


myself whether the two best-selling books 








\ c 
can Annual and Pictorial Figure Photography, will help increase my understanding of photography. Ship 
me both books a D he following terms 
O | am en ind am to have the ¢ examining the books for 10 days in the 
of y wn Ff t feel fo any reaso tr } not want to add these books 
pe nently t y | ary, | will return them postpaid wit 10 rys. If Jecide to keep 
them, | w y $3 the regular price of the Ar Ann ew ts postage 
| m O } > t Ww nh you are to ship both books ¢ 3, togeth wit 2 personal photo 
€ ng my name exactly as | have printed it below y derstood that 
) 10-day return privilege and that y th 20ks post i within 10 
me te cash retund providing my personal bookplate has not been pasted into either 
Name (please t 
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Extra usefulness for your Koda- 
chrome transparencies, through 
this new Kodak service! From 24 
x36mm and 28x40mm mounted 
transparencies you can now order 
a Kodacolor negative, 24x34, 
for 40 cents. From this you can 
obtain either Kodacolor Prints or 
Kodacolor Enlargements, in any 
quantity. Kodacolor Prints, 3¥2x5 
including borders, cost only 36 
cents each. Prices subject to 
change without notice. 


11 Ways to use Kodachrome transparencies... 


Direct viewing—Intimate showings for small groups, with a table viewer—Screen showings for large 
groups—Same-size duplicates for exchange with friends, or lecture projection—Enlarged duplicates for 
illuminated display—Kodachrome Prints—Kodachrome Enlargements—Kodacolor negatives for Koda- 
color Prints and Enlargements—In your own darkroom: black-and-white negatives, contact or enlarged 
for file and album prints ...separation negatives, in whatever size you can conveniently make, for Dye 
Transfer Prints...and negatives for Flexichrome Prints, with your original transparency serving as your 
color guide. 


and monochrome are yours to command, in virtually any form you desire 


a When you start with a Kodachrome transparency, the worlds of color 


pata EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 





